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CHARITON AND HIS ROMANCE FROM A LITERARY- 
HISTORICAL POINT OF VIEW 


[Chariton, who wrote in the second century after Christ, is the truest 
spokesman of the culture upon which the Greek erotic romance in its 
beginnings rests. In comparison with the other extant romances 
Chaereas and Kallirhoe is at once more genuine in its spirit and more 
classical in its form and method. The superiority of Chariton’s com- 
position is manifested in the simplicity, plausibility and coherence of 
his plot; in the centering of interest upon the characters more than 
upon events; in the sincerity of tone throughout; in the comparative 
absence of the rhetorical point of view; in the mimetic style of pre- 
sentation; in the use of real dramatic irony (instead of empty paradox) ; 
and in the abundance of subtle humor.] 


Owing partly to accident and partly to various misconceptions, 
Chariton’s story of Chaereas and Kallirhoe has received less 
attention in the past than it deserves, both in respect to its com- 
parative literary value and to its significance in the history of 
the genre. In the first place, the text was not published until 
1750, at a time when Heliodorus, Achilles Tatius, and Longus 
had already become for moderns the standard and best known 
representatives of the Greek romance; and in the second place, 
previous to 1900, Chariton was erroneously assumed by most 
critics to be the latest of the extant ancient romancers instead 
of belonging, as we now know, among the earliest.1 The mis- 


1He is not later than the beginning of third century A. D. and in 
all probability dates well back into the second; see Fayum Towns and 
Their Papyri, by Grenfell, Hunt and Hogarth, London, 1900, p. 75; 
Ow. Pap. VII (1910), no. 1019. W. Schmid (Pauly-Wissowa, R. Z., 
8. v. Chariton, 1899) deserves credit for being the first scholar to refute, 
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conception about the date led to an undue disparagement of 
Chariton’s literary merits;? and the fact that Heliodorus and 
Achilles Tatius, who were supposed to have preceded Chariton, 
had long been regarded as standard * was largely responsible for 
what has turned out to be a perverted orientation of the whole 
problem of the Greek romance. For Rohde, influenced by the 
prevailing conceptions of his day, placed Heliodorus and the 
other ‘ sophistic ’ romances in the center of his system, assuming 
that they were more or less typical of the romance in its pristine 
character and that consequently the peculiar features of Chari- 
ton’s work were merely so many aberrations from the original 
sophistic norm. Thus, for example, the simplicity of Chariton’s 
plot was a deficiency, due to lack of imagination, and the histori- 
cal background was only a bit of arbitrary decoration added to an 
otherwise purely plasmatic story. In Rohde’s theory of develop- 


on the basis of style and content, a dating for which there had never 
been any good support. 

? Under the assumption that they were dealing with an early Byzan- 
tine product, it was natural for critics to exaggerate the weaknesses 
of Chaereas and Kallirhoe and to minimize its virtues. The later an 
author’s date so much the worse his composition was presumed to be. 
D’Orville, for example, after declaring that all the other romancers 
wrote in a purer style than Chariton—a palpable falsehood—proceeded 
to contradict himself in the same sentence by adding that there are 
very few expressions in the text which cannot be paralleled by the 
usage of good authors elsewhere. Cobet, in a spirit of lofty disdain, 
with which any lover of the great classics may well sympathize, said 
he did not believe any story could be found that was more insipid and 
puerile than Chaereas and Kallirhoe; but surely he must have for- 
gotten about the Byzantine romances, which are far worse, and he 
was judging Chariton not with reference to his fellows but to the 
classical writers Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon. “Est aliquid 
inter Charitonem et Thucydidem”, he observes with sarcasm, and that 
is true enough; but it does not help us to rate Chariton among his 
peers, nor to see him in his true perspective. Likewise Rohde’s remarks 
are somewhat contradictory; for he makes it evident that he saw more 
good points in Chariton’s work than his prepossessions about the date 
and about the sophistic nature of the Greek romance would allow him 
to recognize as such. 

® This, of course, was due to taste as well as to circumstance; but 
the obscurity in which Chariton has remained may be inferred from 
the fact that no English translation of him has been made, to my 
knowledge, since the 18th century. 
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ment the romance passes from Antonius Diogenes at one pole to 
Chariton at the opposite, from the complex, unreal and sophistic 
at the beginning of its career, to the simple, naive, and quasi- 
historical at the end.* And although this theory, in the exact 
form in which it was propounded, has now been entirely 
abandoned even by Rohde’s most ardent followers, yet it will 
probably be a long time before the numerous misconceptions and 
errors of method to which it has given rise will have disappeared. 
It is one of the objects of this essay to disentangle Chariton from 
these obsolete conceptions and to present him in the light of our 
new knowledge about the Greek romance. If the present genera- 
tion of critics is wiser than Rohde, it is largely owing to the dis- 
covery of new material among the papyri, material which has 
not only yielded new texts and dates but which has given a 
different meaning to much of the older data. From this source 
we have learned that the older a romance is the more likely it is 
to be historical or legendary in theory and setting, that the 
earlier romances were of a less sophistic character than the later 
ones, and that the environment in which the species flourished in 
its early stage was more popular and plebeian than had been 


supposed by Rohde and others who sought to interpret it entirely 
in terms of formal sophistic literature.© Each of these points, 


*Cf. Gr. Rom. p. 526. 

5 Realization of the popular character of the ancient romances has 
come about partly by the revelation, through papyri, of the lower 
strata in Hellenistic literature, not all of which literature, it appears, 
was addressed to the ‘ intelligentsia’, as the commonly received texts 
had led us to suppose. The Ninus fragment, which belongs to the 
first century A. D., shows the popular nature of the species very 
clearly; for here Ninus, who is a purely national figure in formal 
historiography, becomes in the romance a seventeen year old lover with 
‘ very conventional morals, while Semiramis, instead of being semi- 
divine and already married, is Ninus’s own virgin cousin and entirely 
human. The atmosphere of the popular saga is likewise abundantly 
present in the early romances of Alexander and Apollonius of Tyre; 
and those naive elements in Chariton which Rohde attributed to the 
author’s late date and to Christianity are now seen to belong to second 
century paganism. The discovery since 1890 of the papyrus fragments 
of ten or more new romances, all relatively early, and of three of 
Chariton alone, shows that this type of literature must have been 
widely read; and its demotic character is attested not only by the 
nature of the subject matter but by the fact hat in all the volumes 
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especially the last, is of prime importance for the understanding 
of the origin, nature, and development of the ancient romance; 
and each of them, as I shall attempt to show, is significantly 
exemplified in Chariton. 

The great importance of the cultural factor in the birth of 
romance is not yet realized. It has been the fashion in the past, 
and still is among perfunctory critics, to regard the precise out- 
ward form and content of a piece of writing as the all-important 
clues to its origin; after which, having compared all antecedent 
forms and having found them all disconcertingly different, though 
often close, they conclude that the problem is not to be solved, 
and that fools ought not to rush in where angels have trodden 
with such meticulous precision. One may object to this method 
as practiced on the ground that it is too external and too much 
concerned with details of subject matter or style, which are often 
either arbitrary or due to later conventions; but above all because 
it fails to recognize the generative and transforming power in- 
herent in the spiritual impulses of large masses of society in a 
given period, a power which is bound to find expression in spite 
of formal traditions, and which is easily capable of molding 


history, let us say, or biography into romance by a shift of 
emphasis and by the wresting of the most convenient antecedent 
form into a shape which will serve its own purposes.° Whatever 


of grammar and criticism up to the time of Photius there has scarcely 
been found a single passage which can be said with certainty to have 
any specific reference to the serious romances as such. We should 
conclude from this that the romance was regarded as beneath the 
notice of the higher literary circles, with whose products we have 
hitherto been so exclusively familiar. See further note 7. That the 
earlier romances were based on history or legend and not on mere 
freie Erfindung is indicated by several papyrus fragments as well as 
by Ninus, by Chariton, and by the title of one of the lost romances 
mentioned by Suidas (s.v. Xenophon). See further, B. Lavagnini, Le 
Origini del Romanzo Greco, Pisa, 1921; id., Hroticorum Frag. Papyracea, 
Leipzig, 1922; P. 8. I. VIII (1927) no. 981 (compared with Lucian’s 
Towaris, 51 and 54). An illuminating discussion of the nature of the 
Greek romance and its connections with history will be found in J. 
Ludvfkovsky’s Recky Romédn, DobrodruZny (Prague, 1925) which has a 
twelve-page résumé in French at the end. Concerning the absence of 
the rhetorical point of view in the early romances, see below, note 10; 
p. 132; and passim, 

* Ludvikovsky aptly applies to the romance the principle of Brunetiére, 
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may be its form-prototype, a literary species is normally created 
and thrives primarily by virtue of the spiritual impulse or the 
idea that lies back of it, not by the mere shell in which this spirit 
is encased, nor by any purely formal motive; and, conversely, 
the relative prominence given to purely technical and external 
matters, to form or embellishment rather than to spirit, increases 
more or less directly with the distance from the acme in the 
direction of decline. This will be apparent to anyone who con- 
siders for a moment the history of epic, drama, oratory, elegy, 
history, or the essay; and it must be kept in mind in studying 
the romance. 
Here, however, it is necessary to take into account the im- 
portant difference in cultural level between the romance on the 
one hand and the formal and higher literature on the other; 
to realize that the former cannot be explained solely in terms 
of the latter, as has been so often attempted, but that it is an 
expression of the ideals of the masses which, in the official and 
more intellectual literary circles most familiar to us, was com- 
pletely ignored,’ just as Diamond Dick or the Alger books, in 


according to which a literary form is to be regarded as in its origin 
a démembrement and in its development an extension of an antecedent 
form. 

7 Cf. supra, n. 5. In accepting in whole or part the fantastic deduc- 
tions of Thiele, according to which Cicero (De Invent. I, 27) and the 
Auctor. ad Herenn. (I, 12) are speaking of the Greek romance while 
illustrating it by Terence (dagegen Rohde, Kl. Schr. II, pp. 36-37), 
Reitzenstein, W. Schmid, and Kérenyi are repeating Rohde’s error in 
method and aggravating it. These passages have nothing to do with 
the Greek romance and have been totally misunderstood; for clear and 
convincing proof of which see K. Barwick in Hermes LXIII (1928), 
261 ff. I think it very probable that the Chariton addressed by Philo- 
stratus in epistle 66 is the author of Chaereas and Kallirhoe; but, 
however this may be, the attitude of the sophist toward this popular 
writer is precisely what we should expect were he addressing our 
romancer; the letter reads: Xapirwu. trav cov ole 
rovs “EdAnvas, éreday of 5é undév Svres eloiv, rives av 
elev, 6mére ovx eloly; This may be taken as a fair sample of the way 
in which the ancient ‘ intelligentsia ’ must have regarded the romance 
writers and their reading public,—as nobodies. In the preceding epistle 
. (65) Philostratus addresses the slave-born Epictetus in the same spirit 

of contempt and jealousy for his popularity with the masses: ofov 
djuov, map’ divaca, similarly ep. 69. Since Epictetus and 
others addressed in these epistles had long been dead, we need not 
infer from this passage that Chariton was a contemporary. 
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many essential respects the modern counterparts of the ancient 
romances, are usually ignored in the history of American litera- 
ture. The gap between the popular and the intellectual writings 
of later antiquity is greater than it appears to be at first sight, 
because it is spiritual rather than stylistic; we are likely to be 
deceived by the external resemblances in phrase and rhetorical 
mannerism, due to the fact that familiarity with, and imitation 
of classical texts was more widespread and penetrated further 
into the common levels of society in antiquity than has been 
the case with such literature in modern times. But if the 
stylistic resemblances between the romancers and the intellect- 
uals fail to teach us much, yet the cultural and psychological 
differences between them are both wide and significant; for it 
is precisely in the pious, sentimental, childishly naive, optimistic, 
passive, and conventionally ideal Weltanschauung of such writers 
as Chariton that we discover in a relatively pure form the living 
force that must have created and fostered the Greek romance of 
love and adventure. In the romance, as in very few other ancient 
documents, we have the vox populi, amplified no doubt by some 
of the authors and reproduced in falsetto by others, but a valu- 
able index nevertheless to the soul of the middle and lower class 
people of the Graeco-Roman world.® 

Even the casual reader must see that Chariton is more 
genuinely endowed with this culture than his followers,® and 
and that is one good reason why he is historically more signifi- 
cant than they. He is a bona fide romancer at heart, whereas 
the others lay more stress upon external or irrelevant matters 
and seldom write from a truly sentimental inspiration. By the 
nature of his story, as well as by his date, Chariton belongs to a 
comparatively early and vigorous stage in the development of 
ancient romance; and this is further manifested in his compara- 
tive literary health, that is to say, his freedom from much that 


®The historians have apparently not yet come to realize the value 
of these romances as documents in the history of ancient culture. That 
is probably owing to the fact that in the past the romance has been 
erroneously viewed as a purely sophistic product representing the decay 
of ancient letters, instead of as the symbol of a new culture in its 
heyday. Its rhetorical poses may be old, but its spirit is new and 
significant. 

® Cf. infra, note 43. 
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is artificial or conceited in the later romances, and his closer 
approach to classical methods and ideals. 

Concerning the literary aspects of Chariton’s work, little has 
been said in the past apart from incidental comments which are 
either misleading, for the reasons stated above, or else inade- 
quate. A thoroughgoing study of the subject is impossible 
within the present limits, but there are certain features of 
Chaereas and Kallirhoe the value or the significance of which 
deserve special emphasis, while some of them are here heralded 
for the first time. The topics I have chosen for brief comment 
are: (1) the influence of the historical background, (2) the 
nature of Chariton’s imitation of the ancients, (3) style in gen- 
eral, (4) simplicity and coherence of the plot, (5) character 
drawing, (6) irony. In sketching the essential points under 
these heads, any one of which would repay an exhaustive study 
in comparison with other romances, we shall have occasion to 
note here and there a certain dualism in Chariton’s own practice 
brought about by the encroachment, in a mild form, of those 
rhetorical conventions which came to dominate and impair the 
later romances, and to which our author surrenders at times 
when his native inspiration or better precedents fail to guide 
him.?° 


10 Preoccupation with rhetoric, which is at a minimum in Chariton, 
Apollonius of Tyre and most of the papyri fragments, becomes increas- 
ingly pronounced in Xenophon, Jamblichus, Heliodorus, Longus, Achilles 
Tatius, and the Byzantines; and this progression suggests what is prob- 
able on other grounds, namely, that formal rhetoric, instead of being 
the generative force that created the romance, as Schmid supposes, 
was the very agent that did most to bring about its decay. The 
earliest romances, like other contemporary forms including historio- 
graphy, were no doubt often written by men who had some training 
in formal rhetoric; but the rhetoric is only a necessary instrument, 
as in any composition, and there is nothing in the early romances to 
indicate that they were composed like the controversiae and suasoriae 
for the sake of academic exercise. The theory that the romance grew 
out of the school exercises might account for the extravagance of some 
of the situations, although this too is more pronounced in the later 
romances; but it would leave entirely unexplained the sentimental and 
naive character of the theme, its great partiality to a pair of lovers, and 
its ignorance or disregard of history. The school exercises, when they 
were not confined to imitating or paraphrasing passages from the 
ancient poets and prose writers (cf. Theon in Spengel, Rhet. Graec. 
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(1) The significance of the historical setting in the develop- 
ment of romance has already been alluded to; it remains to 
consider the influence of this feature upon the art of composition 
in Chariton. There are many reasons which might lead one to 
believe that the plot of Chaereas and Kallirhoe was based in the 
main upon a genuine, popular saga; but, however this may be, 
it is certain that in Chariton legend and history have determined 
in a greater degree than in any of the other extant erotic 
romances, not only the choice of dramatis personae, but also 
the character of the episodes and of the style. This acts as a 


II, pp. 87 ff.; Barwick, op. cit., pp. 284 ff.), were at least concerned with 
formal subjects— fictitious and extravagant perhaps for the sake of 
eliciting oratory, but not saccharine nor ignorant. A school boy or 
a rhetorician might argue a hypothetical case involving pirates stand- 
ing on the seashore, or he might urge Sulla into a deep retirement, 
but we have no reason to suppose that he would, in his ambition to 
write in the approved style, transform the warlike Ninus into an 
adolescent lover, any more than he would do the same with Agamemnon 
or Achilles. In the school, mythology and history are more or less 
the same from the earliest period to the latest. For Chariton’s ignor- 
ance or disregard of history, see below, n. 11. 

11 The most famous of the historical characters are Hermokrates, the 
Syracusan general (father of Kallirhoe), and King Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
who are falsely represented as contemporaries in power. The latter’s 
wife, Statira, plays a conspicuous part and is well drawn. Concern- 
ing the revolt of Egypt, which confuses two different wars, see Rohde, 
Gr. Rom.*, 523. We are told by Diodorus (XV, 90, 92) that there 
were many Spartan and other Greek soldiers in Egypt in the reign of 
Artaxerxes, and this makes plausible the career of Chaereas and his 
Spartan friends in the service of the Egyptian king (Rohde, l. c.). 
Chaereas as commander of the Egyptian naval force was no doubt 
suggested by the analogy of the Athenian Chabrias who played that 
very réle in history, according to Diodorus (XV, 92), and who, like 
Chaereas, was not sent by his government as were some others, but 
was fighting on his own account (id/¢). At the same time, however, 
the military career of Chaereas is full of echoes from Xenophon’s 
Anabasis. Ariston, the father of Chaereas, who is said to be second 
only to Hermokrates in Syracuse, is probably a reflection of Ariston 
the Corinthian, whom Thucydides (VII, 39.2) describes as dpioros 
kuBepynrns mera Zupaxoolwy. Chariton shows familiarity with 
Thucydides throughout his romance. Dionysius of Miletus, like the 
tyrant of Syracuse, an educated man and the husband of Hermokrates’ 
daughter, was perhaps thought cf by Chariton as the foster-father 
of that ruler (cf. infra). Mithridates, satrap of Caria (IV, 1) is 
apparently not historical for the time of Artaxerxes Mnemon, when 
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check upon that irresponsible plasmatic license which makes the 
fortune and behavior of the characters in the later romances so 
extravagantly and automatically ideal and so unreal. By being 
closer to legend Chariton is closer to nature and reality. If he 
had been making up his plot out of his own imagination and had 
felt disposed to cut loose from tradition entirely, it is unlikely 
that he would have represented Chaereas as kicking his bride 
in the brutal manner that he does, or that he would have allowed 
the heroine Kallirhoe to marry another man in the absence of 
her beloved husband. In order to keep the heroine from the 


Mausolus ruled in Caria (Rohde); but our author may have had in 
mind the tradition reported by Ktesias (ed. Miiller, p. 56b) that a 
certain Mithridates was made satrap—of what is not stated—by 
Statira. The beautiful Rhodogyne, who is said to be the daughter of 
Zopyrus and wife of Megabyzus (V, 3), was evidently suggested by 
Rhodogoune, the daughter of Artaxerxes Mnemon (Plut. Artaw. 27); 
but she has been confused with an earlier Rhodogoune, the con- 
temporary of Zopyrus, who according to Ktesias (p. 50a) was the 
daughter of Xerxes, and whose sister Amytis married Megabyzus. 
Other characters suggested by history are Bias, orparnyds LIpinvéwy 
(IV, 5) and Menon the treacherous pirate (I, 6). The central figure 
throughout is Kallirhoe. The name is common in myth and legend; 
ef. Pausanias VII, 21, 1-5. Persius (1, 134) uses it proverbially for 
a beautiful woman. Plutarch (Amat. Narr. 4) tells of a Boeotian 
Kallirhoe who, like the one in Chariton, had many suitors who brought 
her to grief though by a different means. Our heroine’s journey to 
Babylon and the passion she excites in Artaxerxes was perhaps sug- 
gested by the career of the Ionian Aspasia who became the favorite 
of that king and who, like Kallirhoe, being a high-spirited and free 
Greek woman, was a novelty at the Persian court (Plut. Artaz. 26). 
The violence done to Kallirhoe by her jealous husband may have been 
due to a recollection of the assault made by soldiers upon that 
daughter of Hermokrates who married Dionysius the Elder and who 
is reported to have died of her injuries; see Plut. Dion. 3; Diod. 
XIII, 112, and compare the mock death of Kallirhoe. The latter is 
obviously intended to be this same daughter, who is not given a name 
in the histories. W. Schmid (Bursian’s Jahresb. CXXIX, 292) suggests 
that the nucleus of an Hermokrates legend may have been found in 
Timaeus or Philistus, the ‘ pusillus Thucydides.’ There are some loose 
ends in the story which are hard to account for otherwise than on 
the assumption of a preexisting popular tradition. For example, we 
are assured that the infant son of Chaereas and Kallirhoe shall one 
day sail to Syracuse, when he grows up, and see Hermokrates (II, 9 
and 11; VIII, 4 and 5); and great hopes are held out for his future 
(II, 11; and III, 8); he is to be a d:dd0x0s to Hermokrates, as was 
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arms of any but her original lover, there is almost no device or 
mechanical trick, however arbitrary or miraculous, to which 
Heliodorus, Xenophon, or Achilles Tatius will not readily resort. 
With them it is an unwritten law that the heroine must remain 
faithful to one man at all costs, and not merely faithful at heart 
but, above all, in person. Fortune must never be allowed to 
triumph even externally. To this end they arrange all outward 
circumstances accordingly and in a very arbitrary manner. But 
Chariton does not. Instead, he accepts in the main what he 
found either in a popular biography of Hermokrates’ daughter, 
or in some other legend or legends which he chooses to take as 
his model; and, having formed his plot on this basis, which is~ 
bound to be more real and lifelike than the arbitrary fictions of 
conventional rhetoric, he turns his attention to the effect of the 
given circumstances upon his characters. That is one reason 
why there is more psychological interest in Chaereas and 


the famous Dionysius I. But it is very odd that this child should 
have been sent to Miletus to be brought up by Dionysius when his 
parents, after the capture of Arados, could just as well have taken 
him with them to Syracuse. This incident is so contrary to Chariton’s 
tender idealism, so unlike Kallirhoe, and so purposeless as far as 
the story is concerned, that we cannot regard it as pure invention. 
Our author must have been following some tradition that obliged him 
to make this concession. Naber (Mnem. 1901, p. 98) suggests very 
plausibly that Chariton was thinking of this child as the future 
Dionysius I of Syracuse, who was said to have been the son (instead 
of grandson) of an Hermokrates (not 6 mdvv) and who won his way 
into power by championing the faction of the famous Hermokrates. 
The tyrant’s literary inclinations may have suggested the intellectual 
qualities of his presumable Milesian foster-father; and the tradition 
that he was of low birth and obscure origin may easily have led to 
the creation of some such myth as Chariton seems to have in mind. 
I think Naber is mistaken in assuming that this myth was invented 
by Chariton, since it is not his wont to intrude such speculations at 
the expense of his story, and since he says nothing about it explicitly. 
At the beginning of the story the hostile rivalry between the parents of 
the lovers is represented as a great bar to their union; yet this obstacle 
is 60 quickly overcome and in so improbable a way (the whole populace 
acts as go-between for the sake of the lovers of one day’s standing) 
that we may suspect an underlying legend in which this hostility be- 
tween the two parents, as in Romeo and Juliet, was a more important 
motif. A similar motif may be noted in the romance of Chione 
(Lavagnini, Hrot. Frag. Pap. p. 27). 
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Kallirhoe than in any of the other romances except Daphnis 
and Chloe. The hard circumstances which induce, though they 
do not compel, Kallirhoe to marry Dionysius remain unalterable, 
and our heroine has to make the best of them and find her 
salvation in things as they are. Here no deus ex machina 
intervenes; but for twenty Teubner pages the interest of the 
story, which keeps steadily moving, is centered entirely in the 
inner resolves and emotions of the characters themselves. 
Kallirhoe’s marriage to Dionysius is a real calamity from the 
sentimental point of view and, as such, the only thing of its 
kind in the Greek erotic romance. Again when Chaereas, near 
the end of the book, finds that King Artaxerxes has departed for 
the war and has taken Kallirhoe and Dionysius with him, he 
does not give up in the conventional manner. Instead, he crosses 
over to the enemy’s camp, becomes one of their trusted generals, 
and, having defeated the king’s forces and captured his women, 
thus wins possession of his wife by his own heroic efforts. How 
different this is from the behavior of Habrokomes or Klitophon! 
And how strangely different from the same Chaereas in the first 
part of Chariton’s own narrative. Here in the portrayal of a 
single character we may see exemplified in a significant way the 
difference between the purely plasmatic convention which domi- 
nates the later romances and the historical style of narrative 
which is more characteristic of the earlier type. There are two 
very different Chaereases. One, like Habrokomes and the rest, 
is the stereotyped and unreal product of the plasmatic technique 
and has little or no positive character; he is before us most of 
the time in the first six books. The other, who steps in toward 
the end, is modelled after the figures of history, particularly 
Xenophon, and is thereby more vigorous and real, not only in 
the deeds he is made to perform, but in the spirit with which 
he carries them through. Thus in general we have, on the one 
hand, episodes which are influenced more or less directly by 
genuinely traditional or popular material or by broad imitation 
of the ancient historians, and, on the other hand, a great deal 
that has nothing back of it except the formal Chariton and the 
gradually stiffening conventions of his school. To the latter 
type of composition we owe, among other incidental matters, the 
Chaereas of the first six books and his colorless satellite Poly- 
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charmus;?* to the former the unideal assault on the bride,?® 
the second marriage of Kallirhoe and her real if not ardent 
affection for Dionysius, her stepmotherly conduct toward her 
child (supra, n. 11 ad fin.), the Xenophontean Chaereas, and 
various other features of character drawing: and incident.* 
This dualism shows the nature of the transition that was taking 
place in the romance in Chariton’s day; his surrender to the 
more purely plasmatic and ideal conventions of the later romance 
is as yet only partial. 


(2) If one examines the description of Chaereas’ career as 
soldier (VII, 3 ff.; VIII, 2), he will find that the imitation of 
Xenophon, though somewhat naive in its general conception, is 
nevertheless broad and not confined to mere words. Here 
Chaereas for the time being is a soldier first and a lover after- 
wards. Indeed, in this part of his narrative, Chariton has 
managed to transfer to his own pages something of both the 
style and the spirit of the author he imitates.*° The same is 


12 As D’Orville observes, Polycharmus is a name made up to match 
Chaereas, and to signify his function in the story, which is to cheer 
up Chaereas and forestall his numerous attempts at suicide. 

18 Cf, supra, n. 11. 

14The greater naturalness of the early quasi-historical romances 
is well exemplified by the Ninus fragment; here the girl apparently 
stays at home while her lover goes abroad, not by mere accident nor 
at the advice of an arbitrary oracle, but as a matter of duty, and 
the lovers have known each other from infancy (cf. Levi, Riv. di Fil. 
XXIII, 17 ff.). The real and vigorous, if exaggerated, personality which 
legend gave to the early heroines of romance is well illustrated by 
the fragment dealing with Kalligone among the Scythians (P. 8. I. 
VIII, 1927, no. 981, 2nd Cent.), where our heroine, though she declares 
she is no Amazon but a Greek, threatens to strangle her captor after he 
had disarmed her of her sword. 

18 Ludvikovsky (op. cit., résumé, p. 155) has made clearer than any- 
one else the nature of the connection between Xenophon and the Greek 
romance. The fundamental link between them, so far as the formal 
conception goes, is the biographical point of view. The Ninus story, 
as H. Weil pointed out (tudes de littérature et de rythmique grecques, 
pp. 104 ff.), looks like a veritable Ninopedia. The same point of view, 
i.e. the education of the hero in the Xenophontean sense, is conspicuous 
in the “romances” of Alexander, Aesop, and Clement, and has left 
distinct traces in Chariton and Xenophon of Ephesus. A recent papyrus 
find, apparently not available to Ludvikovsky, is described by the 
editors (Grenfell and Hunt, Ow. Pap. XV (1922), no. 1826) as the 
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true also of the career and utterances of Theron, which repro- 
duce a great deal of the spirit and manner of the New Comedy, 
especially in the soliloquies.** The speeches of the two pirates 
in I, 10 (infra p. 120) are remarkable for their Thucydidean 
irony ; they imitate successfully the critical realism of the great 
historian without any attempt to copy his sentence structure or, 
so far as I am aware, his words.’ 


“Romance of King Sesonchosis ”; as restored by Korte (Arch. f. Pap. 
VII, 253) it reads in part: pera lrropaxdy kal 
Kara Ta elw]O6ra Bacirevowv: émi r[fs..... 
rvyev[6uevds more warpi elev, etc. In Ninus, Ludvikovsky rightly sees 
an intermediate stage in the shifting of emphasis from a military 
career to one of love and adventure. Chariton has both, with increased 
prominence given to the latter features, and yet with more of the 
military and political in his terminology, thought, and episodes than 
any of the later romancers. For the bourgeoisie love and marriage, 
not war and conquest, are the great things in a man’s life, and bio- 
graphy becomes a vehicle not for philosophical or ethical interpretation, 
as in Xenophon or Plutarch, but for popular sentiment. Xenophon, 
with his comparatively commonplace ideals and his interest in the 
love affair (still incidental) of Abradates and Pantheia, was naturally 
better understood and more often emulated by the popular romancers 
of later times than were the other more intellectual classical writers. 
It is probably no accident that three different romancers bore the 
name Xenophon, one from Ephesus, one from Cyprus, and one from 
Antioch, the last two known only through Suidas. It is quite possible, 
as Levi suggests (op. cit., p. 19), that the Ninus fragment is part of 
the lost BafvAwvmaxd of Xenophon of Antioch. The name Xenophon 
appears to have been assumed by the romancers as a literary nom de 
plume. Arrian also was fond of calling himself Xenophon. For the 
great popularity of Xenophon in later times, see K. Miinscher, Xenophon 
in der griechisch-rémischen Literatur, Leipzig, 1920 (= Philol. Supple- 
mentband XIII, 2). 

16 See below, pp. 118, 119, 121. 

17 A number of verbal imitations of Thucydides and others are pointed 
out by Cobet in Mnem. VIII (1859), 229 ff. The most obvious manner- 
ism that I have noted is in VII, 3 (Hercher, p. 127, 1. 31): xarappovnce 
her’ ddafovelas ob dpovhuare wer’ ebBovrlas xpwyevor. But the remarkable 
thing is that Chariton shows some appreciation of the critical thought 
of Thucydides, or at any rate of the type of thought congenial to 
that great mind, whereas the other romancers tend to confine their 
philosophical comments to love and women according to Alexandrian 
teaching. In I, 2 the tyrant of Agrigentum, one of the rejected suitors, 
objects to using violence against Chaereas “not through sympathy for 
Chaereas but for the sake of expediency, etc.—xal yap ras rupavvldas 
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In these passages and in several of the speeches and mono- 
logues, Chariton’s imitation is at its best, but it is not always so 
broad. He is in the habit of employing the words of ancient 
writers freely and without acknowledgment in order to heighten 
or amplify the idea or emotion with which he is occupied. But 
these quotations and plagiarisms are regularly called forth by 
the subject matter at hand and are seldom due to the mere 
desire of the rhetorician to plume himself. There is nothing in 
Chaereas and Kallirhoe, for example, so labored and affected as 
the banter between Knemon and Nausikles in Heliodorus VI, 2, 
which is a tissue of unusual words and phrases transferred to a 
humorless narrative from the stylistic wardrobe of Lucian and 
the Cynic dialogues. Of this sort of thing Chariton, though 
often influenced momentarily by formal convention, is on the 
whole comparatively free. When he says év 8 
tapdxw (129, 31), although he is using the exact words of 
Xenophon, the imitation is by no means apparent; for the situa- 
tion and not the sophistic instinct has invited these words. After 
the capture of Arados the noble Persians all went into mourning, 


Srdrepav tpddacw, opav 8 abrav Exactos, 6 pév yuvaixa, 6 


mavoupyla waddov 7) Big When Mithridates would dissuade the 
headstrong. Chaereas from immediately demanding back his wife from 
Dionysius (IV, 4), he reminds him in graphic terms how helpless he 
is as a lone stranger against a rich, powerful citizen, and that Hermok- 
rates and Mithridates will be a long way off and “better able to 
mourn for you than to bring you aid.” The worldly-wise Plango, in 
trying to make Kallirhoe realize the necessity of saving herself by a 
prudent marriage, though at the expense of her idealism, says (42, 30): 
Ta peyddka Tov mpayudTwr, yivat, weyddas émivolas Like 
Thucydides, Chariton is fond of balancing the alleged motive against 
the real one; he enjoys the irony involved; cf. 31, 26; 36, 17; 94, 27; 
121, 6; 147, 3; and elsewhere. He also likes to make brief observa- 
tions on human nature, as gice: yap &vOpwios, Kal olerat 
(113, 19; 65, 9; from Dem., 3rd Olynthiac, 19); or that “kings are 
made by nature as in a beehive” (32, 4; cf. Xen. Cyr. V, 1, 24); 
or that “man is a life-loving creature who not even in extreme 
adversity gives up hope for the better, the Creator having played this 
trick upon all mankind to the end that they may not escape from a 
wretched life” 53, 25). Most of these reflections are no doubt second- 
hand, but there is a real sententiousness about them, in their contexts, 
and Chariton has some right to say with Seneca, quod verum est 
meum est. 
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ddeApnv, etc. (147, 3); this is better, because more meaningful 
and relevant than a quotation in Heliodorus such as jos 8 
avy pododdaxrvdos as which, being foisted upon a very 
prosaic context (III, 4), is a mere impertinence.1* Chariton’s 
quotations are nearly always spontaneous and relevant, however 
exaggerated or incongruous the effect may be in the eyes of the 
sophisticated reader who cannot share the author’s naive sense 
of the sublime. One may feel little sympathy with the persons 
in his story who, when disappointed in love, faint regularly 
according to the Homeric formula, roi 8° adrov Avro yovvata Kai 
didrov jrop, but when Chaereas, in the extremity of his fortune, 
announces his genuine resolve to stake everything on the chances 
of war and exclaims whole-heartedly 
pav dorovdei ye Kai 
GAA péya Te Kal (125, 10) 

the gesture is not an empty one and the situation is such that 
the reader can feel with Chariton the beauty and heroism of 
Homer’s lines without being unduly reminded of the incongruity 
between Chaereas and Hector. And there are other passages 
where the adaptation is equally successful (cf. 69, 16; 92, 6; 
104, 21; 112, 14; 189, 11). The mixture of prose and poetry 
in this fashion is a naive informality of style which has its 
closest counterpart not in the Menippean satire, as Schmid 
explains, but in such folk books as the Arabian Nights, the 
medieval Aucassin and Nicolette, the Alexander romance and 
Apollonius of Tyre.® Nor is it only in the Homeric quotations 
that Chariton employs poetry; his prose is full of reminiscences 
of the iambic lines of New Comedy and sometimes of Sophocles 
and Euripides; so that, as Cobet demonstrates, it is often very 
easy to turn Chariton’s sentences into verse. Being a senti- 


18 Still more clumsy and irrelevant is the Homeric quotation in 
Hel. IV, 7. 

1° See the interesting article of O. Immisch, “ ber eine volkstiimliche 
Darstellungsform in der antiken Literatur ”, Newe Jahrb. XLVII (1921), 
409 ff. In Seneca, Petronius, and Lucian, and hence probably in the 
writings of the Cynic Menippus, poetry is inserted mainly for comic or 
mock-heroic effect; though Petronius sometimes uses the form to support 
and screen his own more or less serious poetic experiments. 

2° Cf. 47, 15-16, which Cobet by a few slight changes makes into 
el un yap Hpwv av ebéduny 
TUXELY TOLOUTOU. 
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mentalist rather than a sophist at heart, and being innocently 
unconscious of the differences in spiritual level between his own 
narrative and the writings of the ancients, Chariton attempts 
many flights of a sort to which his fellow romancers never aspire. 
As a result he makes more errors than they by wavering between 
the sublime and the ridiculous; but he also reaches some high 
levels now and then of which they, for the most part, are quite 
incapable. We shall meet with examples of this later on. It is 
not my purpose, however, to discuss at length the degree of 
success with which Chariton imitates the ancients, though I 
think that in this respect he has been unduly disparaged. What 
is important to note here is that he sometimes makes a whole- 
hearted attempt to assimilate their spirit and ideas as well as 
their words, and that, unlike his followers, he is more concerned 
with the sentiment of his narrative than with rhetoric or verbal 
finery. The naive extravagance which appears here and there 
in his imitation as elsewhere is an indication not of the senility 
of the genre, but of its earlier and healthier stage. The romance 
was a childish thing in the beginning. 

(3) Chariton’s narrative style is remarkably simple and 
straightforward. The sentences are uniformly shorter and less 
involved than those of Heliodorus and there is less affectation in 
the diction.2*_ The speeches, which are sometimes really eloquent 
and diversified, have all the directness and clarity of those in 
Xenophon and the Attic orators.2* They are not characterized by 
Phrasenfunkeln ; they derive their force from the matter instead 
of from words or pretty conceits. Again, there is more lively 
dramatic dialogue in this romance than in any of the others 
except Apollonius of Tyre, where it is less artistic. By the use 
of stage terms Heliodorus is continually assuring us that his 
story is dramatic, but what he has in mind nearly always is the 
strange combination of outward circumstances, not pipnors, not 


and 125, 13 reads 
els fxes, veavia. 
See further 9, 16, and 81, 6. 

21 Cf, Rohde, Gr. Rom., p. 528: “ Man wird, nach dem Bombast und 
der leeren Feierlichkeit des Heliodor, dem unleidlichen Gewitzel und 
schillernden Phrasenfunkeln des Achilles Tatius nicht unangenehm 
beriihrt durch die einfache und klare Sprache des Chariton.” 

= Cf. I, 2, 10; IV, 4; V, 6, 7; VI, 3; VII, 2. 
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the style of presentation, which with him is far from ‘dramatic’ ; 
he and most of the others emulate only the externals of drama, 
the paradoxical events and complications of plot, whereas 
Chariton devotes his attention much more to the interplay of 
character upon character and to the psychological or picturesque 
interest involved in ordinary situations, wherein his portrayal is 
often realistic and effective.2* When Dionysius and Kallirhoe 
met for the first time, there was an awkward silence at first, 
but at length Dionysius spoke (34, 28ff.): “‘My personal 
identity, lady, must be quite clear to you. I am Dionysius, the 
foremost citizen of Miletus and of practically all Ionia, well 
known for my piety and humanity. It is right that you too 
should tell me the truth about yourself; those who sold you to 
me said that you were a Sybarite and that, owing to jealousy, 
your mistress had offered you for sale.? At this Kallirhoe 
blushed and, bowing her head, said quietly, ‘ This is the first 
time that I have been sold; I have never seen Sybaris.’ ‘I told 
you,’ said Dionysius, looking over at Leonas, ‘that she is no 
slave; and I predict furthermore that she comes from a good 
family. Tell me everything, lady, and first of all your name.’ 
‘Kallirhoe,’ said she. Dionysius was pleased with the name, but 


for the rest she was silent. When, however, he persisted with 
his inquiries, she said, ‘I beg of you, master, allow me to remain 
silent on the subject of my fortune. All that went before was a 
dream and a myth; I am now that which I have become, a slave 
and a foreigner.? In saying this she tried not to attract any 
notice, but the tears ran down her cheeks.” etc. Besides its 


*8 For further illustration of this more or less lively mimetic style 
see the passages quoted below, pp. 121, 123; Theron in a shop at Miletus 
gossiping with the bystanders about Dionysius, 21, 13 ff.; the conversa- 
tion between Dionysius and Leonas, 33, 7 ff.; between Plango and 
Kallirhoe, 43, 2 ff.; Theron before the Syracusan assembly, 55, 22 ff.; 
the priestess and Kallirhoe, 64, 21 ff.; Dionysius and Phokas, 65, 25 ff.; 
Statira among her women, 88, 31 ff.; the quarrel between Chaereas and 
Dionysius, 99, 25ff.; the gossip in Babylon about the coming trial, 
105, 5 ff.; the king and the eunuch, 109, 15 ff.; the eunuch and Kallirhoe, 
VI, 5 and 7. When Artaxerxes is about to depart for the war, he 
attempts to conceal his great interest in Kallirhoe by ending a long 
series of official instructions with the ostensibly casual remark: “ And 
that stranger wench, the one whose trial I undertook, let her follow 
along with the rest of the women” (121, 28). 
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picturesque quality, we observe in this passage, as elsewhere,?! 
a sincerity of feeling and a dignified restraint which is quite 
unusual in the Greek romance, where 7Oorowia regularly takes 
the form of sophistic display, either in rhetorically artificial 
monologues or in dry analytical observations on the part of the 
author.?> Chariton, however, is thoroughly interested in his 
subject most of the time, and writes with his mind on the matter 
rather than on his style. This is further manifested in a number 
of monologues which show real feeling and 700s,”° and by the 
absence of those éx¢paces and sophistic digressions which abound 
in the romances of Heliodorus, Longus, and Achilles Tatius.?" 


(4) Some critics have complained that Chariton’s invention 
is slim, and that the baldness of his plot shows poverty of imagi- 
nation.*® Whether we praise or condemn depends largely upon 


24 Compare, for example, the speech of Kallirhoe to Theron as quoted 
below, pp. 121 f. 

25 Cf. S. L. Wolff, Greek Romances in Elizabethan Prose Fiction, 
pp. 143 ff. 

26 Note, for example, the soliloquies of Theron translated below, 
pp. 118 f., 121; of Kallirhoe, in Hercher’s text, 41, 11 ff. and 62, 5ff.; 
of Dionysius in 48, 13 ff. and 85, 5ff.+ of Mithridates, 82, 32ff.; of 
Chaereas, 103, 29 ff.; of Artaxerxes, 106, 17 ff. Rohde observes that 
Chariton is at his best in these “ lyrisch-gefiihlvollen, bisweilen nicht 
ohne Herzlichkeit geschriebenen Monologen -:nd Gespriichen seiner 
Helden”. At times, however, the author lapses somewhat into the 
conventional attitudes, e.g. 85, 24. In the later romances the mono- 
logue is usually an epideictic exercise of the sort whereby the rhetori- 
cian attempts to show in a very professional way what words a given 
character might appropriately utter in some unusual or trying situa- 
tion, g.: rivas ay wera THY dvaiperw 
Aelas; or Tivas av elmo. Adyous {wypddos ypddwy rov els Sddvivoy 
Tov Sexouevov TA xpwuara. Such exercises, called #Oomrotat, 
were much in use with professional rhetoricians; see the specimens in 
Libanius, vol. VIII, ed. Foerster. 

*7The description of the king’s court in V, 5 might be called an 
éxppacis, but it is only ten lines long and quite essential to the story. 
The same is true of one or two similar passages; they are very brief, 
very relevant, and never of an epideictic nature. 

28 Rohde says the invention is armselig in the sense that it has 
no novelties of adventure except what are common to other romances, 
and that the plain structure of his work makes a pretty cold impression 
(Gr. Rom.* 522, 526). Kekkos and Jacob express a similar view, con- 
sidering Chariton in this respect inferior to Heliodorus. Dunlop, on 
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our sense of what constitutes literary value. Chariton is cer- 
tainly no rival of Heliodorus in respect to intricacies of plot, 
the involution of stories within stories, abundance of paradox 
and surprises (especially for the reader), miraculous escapes via 
the deus ex machina, and the crafty deceits of such incorrigible 
tricksters as Kalasiris,—Sewvol tor pnxavas On 
the contrary, the plot of Chaereas and Kallirhoe is the most 
simple, straightforward and closely knit of all the romance plots 
with the partial exception of Daphnis and Chloe. The scene is 
changed less frequently than in most of the other romances; the 
episodes and the connection between them are more probable and 
natural; the characters are fewer in number and consequently 
stand out more distinctly; and the time of the action is com- 
paratively short. In its nature, moreover, as well as in its sim- 
plicity, the plot is relatively close to the basic type of legends on 
which the first romances were in all probability founded.?® The 
following is its general scheme: 


the other hand, rightly praises the simplicity, economy, and general 
probability of Chariton’s story, and its gradual working up to a climax 
(Hist. of Fiction, I, 58); and F. M. Warren comments in the same 
vein, adding that Chariton’s romance is “more natural, more definite, 
more modern in a word, than any of its companions” (Hist. of the 
Novel Previous to the Seventeenth Cent., p. 68). 

2°See the summary given below. In its broad outlines Chariton’s 
romance is not much more than a “ Milesian” tale, incidentally ana- 
logous in some of its main features to the story of the Milesian Erippe in 
Parthenius (no. 8). In both cases the woman, as often in Ionian lore, 
is the center of interest; in both Milesian characters play a leading 
réle; like Erippe, Kallirhoe is carried abroad by kidnappers, marries 
a foreigner and cherishes him; and in both stories the first husband 
follows his wife to her new abode. The comparative realism, moreover, 
in the biography of Kallirhoe is more suggestive of the typical woman 
of the Ionian tale than of the saccharine and puppet-like lovers of the 
Erotici Scriptores. Divest Kallirhoe of some of the idealization which 
Chariton has given her and she might easily take her place alongside 
Erippe and the matron of Ephesus. As it is, she is more human and 
natural than most of the other romance heroines and her history much 
simpler. It is a reasonable inference that many of the early romances 
were only elaborations of what we have been wont to call Milesian tales. 
Legends having to do with the personal experiences of women were 


‘very common in the Hellenistic world, and the popular interest in 


them was such that they were often, like the personal tales in Hero- 
dotus, incorporated into the serious history of nations. Such stories, 
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I, 1-11 Marriage of Chaereas and Kallirhoe at Syracuse, and 
the abduction of the latter by pirates. 

I,12 —- The courting of Kallirhoe by Dionysius in Miletus, 

III, 2 and their marriage. 


III,3-4 The Syracusans pursue and capture the pirate 
Theron,*® who confesses that he sold Kallirhoe in 
Miletus. They vote to send an embassy to Miletus, 
in which Chaereas is included. 

III,5 — Departure of Chaereas for Miletus. He falls into the 

V, 2 hands of Mithridates, satrap of Caria. Complications 
arise between these two and Dionysius over their love 
of Kallirhoe. All are summoned to Babylon for trial. 

V,3—- Arrival in Babylon. Pleading of the case of Dion- 

VITI,8  ysius vs. Mithridates, the result of which is to elimi- 
nate Mithridates and to introduce Chaereas as the 
real opponent of Dionysius. The trial of their case, 
being postponed, is forestalled by the outbreak of the 
war. Triumph of Chaereas over Artaxerxes’ fleet, 
restoration of Kallirhoe, and triumphant return to 
Syracuse. 


whether they were Ionian, Scythian, Babylonian, or what not, furnished 
the original raw material on which the early romances were built. 
They might be purely mythical or quasi-historical, their range is well 
indicated by the selections in Parthenius. And just as Gallus was 
expected to fill in these bare outlines in epyllia, so the romance writers, 
who thought of themselves as essentially historians or biographers, 
could very easily make a ‘romance’ out of one of the common legends. 
For one aspect of the process of elaboration, see the explicit remarks 
of Lucian in Towaris 42, Quom. Hist. Conscr. 19. Rohde’s decree, 
backed by Schmid (Gr. Rom.*, p. 606), that a “romance” can never 
be made out of a novella shows how far dogmatism (or is it narrowness 
of definition?) can go; it is rendered meaningless by the case of Lucian’s 
"Ovos (cf. Class. Phil. XX, 40); and the Ninus romance, though its 
basis was not what Rohde would call a novella, nevertheless shows the 
same process of evolution from an organically similar nucleus. So 
far as its 700s is concerned, a story like that of Kallirhoe is essen- 
tially neutral; if the worldly and realistic side is emphasized or 
exaggerated, it may become droll or sensational; but if the story is 
treated by a sentimentalist like Chariton, it may just as well become 
edifying and ideal without many changes in the given incidents. 

®° Concerning this incident D’Orville remarks: “hic fere unicus locus 
ubi deum ex machina advocat.” Chariton himself is conscious of it 
and apologizes, implicitly, by calling attention to it; see below p. 122. 
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The close inner connection between the episodes in this romance, 
their natural character, and the gradual leading up through a 
series of plausible complications to the main climax toward the 
end, will be more or less apparent even from the brief sketch 
given above.** In most other romances the effect of the main 
climax, when there is one, is greatly weakened by the large 
number of crises that have arisen and been disposed of in the 
preceding narrative; but in Chariton the trial of Dionysius vs. 
Mithridates overshadows in interest and importance everything 
that has preceded, and what follows consists in the unravelling 
of the situation thereby developed. When it comes to real dra- 
matic climax, upon which Heliodorus lays so much stress, there 
is nothing either in his Aethiopica or in any of the other 
romances that can compare favorably with this trial scene in 
Chariton. . It is the culminating point of a suspense which has 
been gathering momentum for the space of an entire book. 
From IV, 3 to V, 6 everything converges toward this climax; 
the fortunes of all the principal characters in the story are 
directly involved. There is no irrelevant matter and no purely 
fortuitous incident, but the interest is steadily intensified by the 
centering of attention upon the two principal actors, Dionysius 
and Mithridates, and by the lively description of the preparations 
for the approaching trial (V, 3-6). 

For Chariton’s dramatic method it is significant that, unlike 
Heliodorus and Achilles Tatius, he makes no attempt to surprise 
the reader, or to keep him in ignorance of the true state of 
affairs. The variety of incident in his story suffices to keep up 
a certain interest in the plot, but always, as in the trial scene, 
it is one or more of the characters who are ignorant of the real 
situation and not the reader. Chariton puts his readers in the 


*1 Fuller outlines of the story may be consulted in Dunlop, Rohde, or 
Warren. A detailed comparative study of motivation in the Greek 
romance would be worth while, though it cannot be attempted here. 
As one typical instance, however, of the difference in this respect be- 
tween Chariton and his successors, we may note the circumstances which 
bring Chaereas to Miletus: the pirates have been pursued and captured 
and are forced to tell where Kallirhoe has been taken. In Xenophon 
and Heliodorus, on the other hand, the main characters are often made 
to find each other by mere accident; one happens to be travelling for 
no good reason in the same distant region whither the other has 
been taken. 
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same position as the spectators of an ancient tragedy; they see 
all the factors involved in the action and are thereby able to 
appreciate its ironies. While Heliodorus and Achilles Tatius 
seek to entertain us by sensational surprises, as in a mystery 
story, Chariton, in the manner of the Greek dramatists, appeals 
primarily to our contemplative sense.*? 

In Chariton many features common to the later romances are 
conspicuous by their absence; the subplot,** the sophistic digres- 
sions on ethnological and pseudo-scientific subjects, numerous 
deceits and resulting complications, miraculous incidents, devices 
elaborately contrived to keep the reader in ignorance of the true 
state of affairs and to take him by surprise, great variety of 
scenery, and the multiplicity of paradoxical happenings and 
intrigue to which we have already referred. From the point of 
view of classical drama, the absence of these features in Chariton 
is decidedly a virtue; certainly no intelligent critic would com- 
plain of their absence in the Greek tragedians, and why should 
not Chariton emulate those classic principles? Why may not a 
prose narrative, like a drama, be built upon comparatively severe 
lines, with the interest on the inside instead of seeking its main 
appeal in its bizarre features and in a maximum of technical 
ingenuity, paradox, and surprise? If Chariton’s romance leaves 
a “cold impression ”, it is owing more to the theme than to 
the broad principles of its composition, and to the fact that a 
man of cultivated taste cannot share the author’s plebeian senti- 
mentality. Assume his naive sense of human values, which are 
those of the Greek romance in its true character, and you will 
find that he has given expression to them in a manner that 
approaches the classical, even though the general effect of his 
story is often marred by childish exaggeration and by the en- 
croachment of some of those rhetorical conventions which per- 
meate the writings of his successors. Chaereas and Kallirhoe 
belongs to an early type of romance in which the mere accidents 
of fortune have not yet become the main thing, as they are in 
the plots of Xenophon, Jamblichus, Heliodorus, and Achilles 


Tatius. 


82 See further the remarks on irony below, pp. 123 ff. 
%°The marriage at the end of the story of Polycharmus to the 
hitherto unmentioned sister of Chaereas may be regarded as a subplot 


in embryo. 
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(5) In his capacity for character drawing, for irony, and for 
subtle humor, Chariton has no peer among the Greek romancers; 
and yet these features of his work have been almost completely 
ignored by critics in the past.** It is my aim in the following 
paragraphs to give the reader some idea of Chariton’s virtuosity 
in these respects, not that its intrinsic value is considerable, but 
because it is so unusual in works of this type. 

In most Greek romances it is only the lovers whose 70s, or 
rather whose za6os, the writer attempts to describe; and the 
value of such description is nullified both by the deliberate, 
sophistic nature of the would-be 7@o7oia and by the stereotyped 
conception of the lovers themselves as the mere puppets of cir- 
cumstance, mechanically endowed with the saccharine virtues of 
chastity and readiness to die whenever they get into trouble. 
Chariton’s lovers are not far from being already molded to this 
conventional pattern, although, as we observed above, the near- 
ness to legend has prevented the complete standardization of both 
Chaereas and Kallirhoe, and the style of presentation is mimetic 
on the whole rather than sophistic. But the difference between 
Chariton and his fellows is more marked in the treatment of the 
minor characters ; for whereas in most romances a king, a pirate, 


a master, or a slave is of value only for his external acts and no 


84Dunlop (Hist. of Fiction I, p. 59) observes that Chariton is the 
“first writer of romance who has introduced an interesting male 
character.” The reference is to Dionysius, and by “the first writer of 
romance” Dunlop means the only one among the Greeks, since he 
regards Chariton along with Xenophon as later than all the rest. 
Rohde (Gr. Rom., jp. 527) notes a certain mildness, reasonableness, and 
humanity in all the characters, especially the good Dionysius and King 
Artaxerxes, and also a remarkable passivity and tendency to renuncia- 
tion on the part of Chaereas, Dionysius, Mithridates and others, especi- 
ally when disappointed in love. But this last is almost equally promi- 
nent in other romances. Concerning irony, no writer on Chariton so 
far as I can discover has even mentioned it, except J. Jakob, who 
devotes a short paragraph to what he calls epische Ironie (Studien zu 
Chariton dem Erotiker, Programm 1903, pp. 33-34). But Jakob seems 
determined to read into Chariton all the shortcomings that he supposes 
the latest of the romancers should have (he was not yet aware of the 
new dating), and the little he has to say of Chariton’s irony gives no 
idea of its real value or meaning. Cf. infra, n. 41. So far as I am 
aware, no one has ever intimated that Chariton had a sense of humor, 


but see the passages quoted below. 
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interest attaches to his character for its own sake, in Chariton 
on the other hand these figures are given a picturesque, ethical 
value of their own. Theron, Dionysius, Leonas, Plango, 
Artaxates, Statira, and Artaxerxes—all have something definite 
and colorful about them which is due to the author’s creative 
fancy and not merely to their function in the story. Chariton 
likes to dwell upon the psychology of these characters for the 
independent interest of the thing; he likes to contemplate it, 
especially in action; and while there is nothing unusual in the 
conception, yet he takes considerable pains to make the portrait 
clear and forceful by the addition of picturesque details which 
have no other purpose, and by the copious use of dramatic dia- 
logue or spirited soliloquy. Dionysius has a long struggle with 
his conscience when he finds himself in love with Kallirhoe, 
although the latter is entirely within his power. He is an edu- 
cated man endowed with much self-control and very humane 
and law-abiding instincts. In his heart prudence and self- 
respect, though unable to triumph over passion (for Eros likes 
to behold a soul év épwrs grrocodovcar), nevertheless exert a very 
strong influence upon the conduct of his love affair. His over- 
tures to Kallirhoe are marked by scrupulous delicacy and regard 
for her feelings at every turn. He would like to convince 
Hermokrates that he is a gentleman at heart and worthy of his 
daughter’s love (48, 32). He would not have ordered Phokas 
to slay Chaereas, but after this has been done for his own 
salvation he will not blame his servant’s zeal (67, 7). His 
courtship of Kallirhoe is the central theme throughout book II, 
where the interest of the story is almost entirely ethical. 
Towards the end he shows himself a valiant soldier in the service 
of his king, and evcra6ys (for once) in the presence of tragedy 
(148, 30). Artaxerxes is far from being the mere Marchenkonig 
which one meets in Xenophon, Jamblichus, or Heliodorus; like 
Dionysius, he hearkens to the voice of prudence even when 
assailed by love, and he makes every effort to be just in his 
dealing with Dionysius and Chaereas, though he envies them 
both and they stand in the way of his passion for Kallirhoe. 
He respects the laws which he himself laid down and does not 
want to mistreat a foreign woman (110, 29ff.). He will not 
speak of Kallirhoe in time of war lest he be thought ra:dapimdys 
mavrdraow (121, 15). He shows princely generosity and grati- 
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tude towards Dionysius and, like a true oriental, is filled with 
ten thousand emotions on reading the letter from Chaereas (148, 
9). Plango, the loyal servant woman of Dionysius, who be- 
friends Kallirhoe, is shrewd, practical, and shows such helpful 
sympathy and understanding towards her new acquaintance as 
only an experienced woman can show to one of her own sex (cf. 
II, 10). Dionysius’ chief steward, Leonas, is all business. He 
is anxious to do things in a legally correct way; he has none of 
his master’s fine feelings. With him a woman is a woman and 
a servant a servant regardless of any sentimental or polite con- 
siderations (cf. 33, 28ff.). “ You have the woman in your 
power,” he says to Dionysius in referring to Kallirhoe, “and 
she will do as you wish willingly or no. I paid a talent for her ” 
(37, 3 ff.). Thus while Dionysius is literally worrying himself 
to death with the ethics of the situation, his steward is seeking 
to console him by talking entirely in terms of money and prac-’ 
tical advantage. Here as elsewhere there is an irony in the 
situation which is not altogether unworthy of the Greek dram- 
atists, at least of the New Comedy. The portrayal of Artaxates, 
the king’s eunuch, is also lively and amusing. Like others in 
his position, he is very studious of doing and saying just what 
will please the king. Unfortunately, however, he is not always 
able to anticipate his master’s moods, especially when they are 
moral, but on one occasion is compelled to back up in the midst 
of his flattering counsels, when he sees that he has made a false 
start, and to proceed immediately in the opposite direction. 
When summoned before the king, he pretends not to know with 
whom the latter is in love, and he says: “ What beauty, O king, 
can prevail over thy soul ?—thou to whom all fair things belong, 
gold, silver, raiment, horses, cities and nations, and thousands 
of beautiful women, yea, and Statira herself, the most beautiful 
of all beneath the sun, of whom thou alone art lord and master. 
Such felicity leaves no room for love, unless perhaps some im- 
mortal has come down from the heavens above, or another Thetis 
risen from the sea. For I am persuaded that the gods them- 
selves do long for thy society.” Artaxerxes is not so sure about 
this, and he wonders how the eunuch could praise Statira so 
highly after beholding Kallirhoe. His purpose in summoning 
Artaxates was to find some cure for his passion: {nret ravraydbev 
ei dpa Suvarov evpeiv ddppaxov. This, however, is no problem 
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at all for the eunuch, who promptly assures his master that there 
is no cure for this other than the possession of the beloved— 
6 tpwoas idoerat—in this case a very simple matter. But 
Artaxerxes, whose ethical motives are not suspected by the 
eunuch, is greatly shocked at these insinuations and remonstrates 
emphatically; whereupon Artaxates, seeing that he has made a 
faux pas, changes the tenor of his advice and exclaims, “ How 
lofty, O king, is thy purpose! Do not thou yield to love in the 
manner of ordinary men, but take up arms against thine own 
soul in kingly fashion ; since thou alone art able to prevail even 
over a god” etc. (VI, 3). And again when the eunuch makes 
overtures to Kallirhoe in behalf of the king and congratulates 
her enthusiastically upon having attracted his love, the dialogues 
between the two bring out in a truly dramatic fashion the con- 
trast in the standards of value and ways of thinking between 
an oriental slave and a free Greek woman; see VI, 5 and 7. 

I do not know that any critic has commented upon Theron, 
but in my opinion he comes close to being the most picturesque 
of all the characters in the Greek erotic romance, although the 
Melitta of Achilles Tatius is more real and more subtly drawn. 
Most pirates are bloodthirsty and impersonal, but Theron has a 
soul; it is a bad man’s soul as conceived by a pious and middle 
class mind, and the author outdoes himself in describing it. 
By following up the career and utterances of Theron, we shall 
not only see Chariton’s portrayal of character at its best, but 
we shall also note a rich vein of ironical humor ; and the passages 
translated will furnish documentation for many of the state- 
ments made above. 

Theron is introduced (I, 7) as a wicked and lawless fellow 
who, under the pretense of running a ferry business, heads a 
band of robbers who make their headquarters around the docks 
of Syracuse. When Kallirhoe is buried, along with a great deal 
of treasure, Theron takes note of it (érwpfadpiace) and becomes 
very much interested. “That night, lying in bed, he was unable 
to sleep but said to himself, ‘Here I am risking my neck in 
fighting on the sea and killing live men for the sake of paltry 
gains, when I might just as well get rich quick from a single 
corpse. Let the die be cast!** I'll not let go this chance of 


85 After Menander (Athen. 559E), Sedoyuevov rd mpayu’- dveppipbw 
xiBos, but note how naturally it is brought in. 
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profit. Well then, what men shall I pick for the enterprise? 
Stop and think, Theron, who is the most suitable of those you 
know. Zenophanes the Thurian? He is a clever fellow but a 
coward. Menon the Messenian? A bold man but not to be 
trusted.’ And so he went on in his reckoning, considering and 
rejecting many possible candidates, like a money-changer elimi- 
nating the false coins.” At length, however, he chooses his com- 
panions and, after making them a short speech, completes his 
plans. He will break into the sepulchre on the following night 
and carry the booty away on the sea; which he eventually does. 
“ Waiting until the very hour of midnight, Theron silently and 
with muffled oars drew near the tomb.” Then he disembarked 
and gave detailed orders to his sixteen companions. The first of 
them to put his head inside the sepulchre catches sight of the 
living Kallirhoe and, taking her to be a ghost, retreats in panic 
haste. Thereupon Theron laughs at him, but finding that his 
other men are equally afraid, he at length enters himself and 
discovers the true situation: Kallirhoe has been buried alive. 
So “he stood there and pondered, and at first he planned to 
kill the woman as being a hindrance to the whole project, but 
repentance came swiftly when he thought of the profit that was 
involved and he said to himself, ‘ Let her be part of the treasure. 
There is much silver here and much gold, but more valuable 
than all is the beauty of this woman.’ Then he took her by the 
hand and led her out and, calling his fellow worker, said, ‘ Behold 
the ghost of which you stood in fear. You are a fine robber 
indeed to be afraid of a mere woman. Now then, you keep 
watch over her carefully, for I intend to give her back to her 
parents, and meanwhile the rest of us will carry out the booty 
since it is no longer guarded, not even by a corpse.’” The last 
thing that Theron intended to do was to give Kallirhoe back to 
her parents. His remarks are sardonic,** but in the debate that 


86 They may have been suggested by those of the robbers to the 
captive girl in Lucian’s “Ovos 24: ce rois olxelors Com- 
pare, further, Kallirhoe’s lament {aoa xaropwpvymat ddtxovca (15, 
25) with that of Lucius in "Ovos 15, wor xaxdy 
nkére d:apOapjvac; both of which monologues are directly followed by 
descriptions of the entry of robbers which are noticeably alike. The 
parallels between Chariton and the “Ovos are hardly sufficient to justify 
the conclusion that one writer has been influenced by the other; but 
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follows among his men concerning the disposition of Kallirhoe, 
one of them makes this very proposal in full earnest. His speech 
and the one that follows it are worth quoting in full for the sake 
of their guast Thucydidean irony. The first man said: “ We 
came here on a different errand, fellow soldiers, but fortune has 
given us something better than we expected. Let us make use 
of it. We can go about our work without any risk. It is my 
opinion that we ought to leave the treasure where it is and give 
back Kallirhoe to her husband and father, telling them that we 
happened to drop anchor opposite the tomb in the course of our 
daily fishing and that, hearing a voice, we opened the sepulchre 
from a philanthropic motive, in order to save her who had been 
shut inside. Let us bind the woman by an oath to testify to 
this story; she will be glad to do so, as being grateful to her 
benefactors through whom she has been saved. Just think with 
what joy we will fill the whole land of Sicily! What rewards 
will we not receive! And at the same time we shall be doing 
what is just and holy in the eyes of gods and men.” While this 
well-meaning pirate was still speaking another rose and said, 
* You untimely fool, in this crisis do you bid us philosophize? 
Has the business of grave-robbing made us respectable citizens? 
Shall we pity her whom not even her own husband pitied, but 
slew? He has never done us any injury, you may say,—no, but 
he will do us plenty hereafter. In the first place, if we give her 
back to her kinsmen, we do not know what they will think of 
this affair; they cannot help suspecting the real reason for our 
coming to the tomb; and even if they are so kind as not to 
prosecute us, yet the magistrates and the people will not let off 
grave-robbers who come laden with the evidence of their own 
guilt. Some one may say that it is more profitable to sell this 
woman, since she will bring a good price on account of her 
beauty. But this too is dangerous. The gold indeed has no 
voice, neither will the silver speak and say whence we got it. 
In such matters we can frame a story to suit our purpose. But 
a cargo that has eyes and ears and tongue, who can conceal it?” 


it is evident that Chariton has been reading some droll stories of that 
general type. His treatment of Theron is half comic and half serious. 
According to Apuleius (Met. VII, 5) there was a famous brigand 
named Theron, and Chariton may have had some of his biography in 
mind. 
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etc. The speaker then concludes by advising that Kallirhoe be 
put to death, but in the end Theron has his way and carries her 
off to Miletus with the intention of selling her. On arriving 
there, he surrounds Kallirhoe with all possible comforts and 
luxuries, “not from a philanthropic motive,” Chariton assures 
us, “but for the sake of profit, as a shrewd merchant rather 
than as a pirate.” Theron then leaves his ship and his com- 
panions in a harbor some distance outside the city, while he 
himself goes about town looking for a buyer for Kallirhoe. But 
he experiences some difficulty in finding one and the delay keeps 
him awake nights worrying about it and talking to himself: 
“ You’re a fool, Theron, to leave gold and silver in that deserted 
spot all this time as if you were the only pirate in the world. 
Don’t you know that other pirates sail the sea? I am even 
afraid of my own men lest they leave me and sail away. For 
certainly, Theron, it wasn’t the most just of men that you en- 
listed for this campaign that they might keep faith with you, 
but the greatest rascals known to your experience” etc. (I, 12). 
On the next day he makes arrangements to sell Kallirhoe to the 
agent of Dionysius, but he does not let her know what is going 
on. Forsooth he is too delicate for that. He says: “‘It was 
my purpose, daughter, to restore you immediately to your kins- 
men, but an unfavorable wind arising I was prevented from 
doing so by the sea itself. You understand, however, what great 
concern I have had for your welfare and, best of all, I have 
preserved your chastity. Chaereas shall receive you back un- 
harmed as having been saved by us from the marriage chamber 
of death. Now then, there is no need of your travelling on with 
us clear to Lycia, nor suffering further discomforts of seasickness. 
Here in Miletus I shall commend you to the care of trusted 
friends and on my return I shall take you back to Syracuse with 
the greatest solicitude. Take what you wish of the treasure and 
we will guard the rest for you.? At this Kallirhoe laughed to 
herself, though sorely grieved, because Theron thought her such 
a fool. Already she knew that she was being sold, but she 
answered him and said, ‘I thank you, father, for your kindness 
to me, and may the gods give unto you all the rewards that you 
so well deserve! I consider it ill-omened to make use of the 
treasures that were buried with me, but you will guard every- 
thing for me right well. One little ring is enough for me, one 
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that I wore while a corpse.’ Then she covered up her head and 
said, ‘Take me wherever you please, Theron, for any place is 
better than the sea and the grave.’?”®? When the Syracusans 
discovered that the tomb had been robbed, they sent out search- 
ing parties in many directions with the hope of capturing the 
pirates. “ But human effort,” says Chariton, “was altogether 
weak, and it was only good fortune that finally solved the 
problem, as may be inferred from what happened. The robbers, 
after disposing of the woman in Miletus, set sail for Crete, 
where they hoped to sell the rest of their cargo very easily.” 
But a heavy wind came upon them and drove them out into the 
midst of the Ionian Sea, where they drifted about aimlessiy 
thereafter. “Then thunder and lightning and a long night 
overtook the unholy rascals, Providence revealing thereby that 
their previous fair sailing had been due to the presence of 
Kallirhoe. Though they were often on the verge of death, yet 
God would not free them from the fear of it, but prolonged their 
distress. Earth would give no welcome to these unholy men; 
but being tossed about upon the sea for a long time, they found 
themselves in sore need of provisions and especially of drink. 
Their unjust wealth availed them naught; they were dying of 
thirst in the midst of gold. Slowly they repented of what they 
had done, and made accusations one against the other; but it 
was too late. Now all the rest were perishing of thirst, but 
Theron, even in this crisis, proved himself a villain, for he kept 
filching the drink apportioned to his companions and he robbed 
even his fellow robbers. In this he fancied he was doing a neat 
little bit of professional work; but in reality it seems that this 
was the will of Providence in order that the man might be 
spared for torture and for crucifixion” (III, 3). Meanwhile 
the Syracusan trireme with Chaereas on board was approaching. 
Their main purpose was to recover the body or person of 
Kallirhoe. When they saw that the pirate ship was being tossed 
about at random with no steersman at the helm, one of them 
called out, “‘She has no crew, let us not be afraid but draw 
near and investigate ’—so they came up alongside; and at first 
they called out to those on board, but when no one answered, 
one of the Syracusans went aboard in person; he saw nothing 


87T, 13. Note the dignity and restraint of this speech, something 
quite unusual in the Greek romance. 
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but gold and dead bodies. He told his fellow sailors. They 
rejoiced. They thought themselves lucky, as men who have 
found a treasure on the sea.” But Chaereas was thinking only 
of Kallirhoe—and going on board the pirate ship and recogniz- 
ing the personal belongings of his wife, he broke out into a loud 
apostrophe to Kallirhoe. “Theron heard him. He was lying 
there like one of the corpses, for he was indeed half dead. He 
had firmly resolved not to utter a word nor make a move. But 
man is by nature a life-loving creature and not even in the 
extremities of misfortune does he give up hope for the better, 
the Creator having played this trick upon all mankind to the 
end that they may not escape from a wretched life. And so 
Theron, overcome by thirst, at length broke into speech and 
uttered this one word, ‘ Water!’ When it was brought to him 
and when all his bodily needs had been looked after, Chaereas 
sat down beside him and questioned him: ‘Who are you? 
Whither are you bound? Where did you get these things? 
What did you do with the owner of them?’ And Theron, the 
rogue, did not forget himself but said, ‘I am a Cretan on my 
way to Ionia. I am going to look for my brother who is in the 
army. I was left behind by the crew of my ship in Cephallenia 
and thereafter took passage on this yacht which chanced to be 
sailing by opportunely. But we were driven by unfavorable 
winds to this part of the sea, and then a prolonged calm came 
upon us and all my companions died of thirst. I alone was 
spared, owing to my piety’” (III, 3). Thereafter Theron is 
taken before the assembly of the Syracusans where he is again 
questioned and where he repeats the same story, adding that he 
did not know that the ship he was on was manned by pirates 
and that among them he alone was saved because he “had 
never done anything wrong in his life.” But in spite of these 
protestations, he is found out and crucified, much to the gentle 
reader’s edification. “ For,” says Chariton, “if he had suc- 
ceeded in persuading the Syracusans that he was innocent, as 
he came very near doing, it would have been the most outrageous 
thing that ever happened.” 

(6) Irony, as opposed to mere paradox, involves restraint 


from rhetorical effusion and is a good index to the intellectual 
and artistic temperament. What would Greek tragedy be with- 
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out it? If we measure Chariton by this classical standard, we 
shall find him far superior to his colleagues. 

Chariton has what may be loosely called the irony of character, 
irony brought about by motives and dispositions nullifying each 
other or being strongly contrasted, as when the thoroughly 
business-like and faithful Leonas earnestly tries to allay his 
master’s ethical scruples, which he does not realize to be such, 
by pointing out the legality of his arrangements (cf. supra, p. 
117) ; or when the eunuch Artaxates tries wholeheartedly to con- 
vince Kallirhoe that she is a lucky woman for having attracted 
the king’s passion (VI, 5). The joy of the sailors when they 
find gold on Theron’s ship stands in ironical contrast to the grief 
and anxiety of Chaereas (foregoing page). The plan of action 
proposed by the well-meaning pirate is very plausible on the 
surface and engagingly moral; like Nicias, it deserves to suc- 
ceed; but it becomes pitiable folly when matched with the 
Realpolitik of practical piracy. Leonas, acting on his own 
initiative and inspired with a noble purpose, purchases Kallirhoe 
for Dionysius in order to allay the latter’s grief for his recently 
deceased wife. Dionysius, however, scorns such comfort and 
will have nothing to do with a slave girl. She could not be 
beautiful unless well-born. But the reader knows that Kallirhoe 
is of noble birth and that her charms would be irresistible, espe- 
cially to Dionysius who is ¢iAoyvvys; and so the irony becomes 
quite effective when Leonas tries to persuade his master to retire 


88 In the later romances real irony is scarce. When it has not, 
by the influence of the rhetorical impulse, degenerated into empty 
paradox, it is likely to be over-subtle and hidden, as in Heliodorus, and 
more the irony of chance than of anything else—a type of irony that 
loses much of its force owing to the endless extravagance of Fortune’s 
behavior in these arbitrary and highly artificial plots. If the reader 
of Heliodorus, like the spectator of an ancient tragedy, could realize 
what was bound to happen and could grasp the whole plot clearly 
beforehand, he would be able to appreciate the irony of chance or 
Providence such as it is, but instead he is almost as much in the 
dark as the characters themselves. In Achilles Tatius (V, 11) Satyrus, 
in telling how Klitophon has declined Melitta’s offers, remarks, “ He 
seems to think Leukippe will come to life again.” This is virtually 
what happens (V, 16), but the reader is not supposed to know this 
any more than is Satyrus. For a general discussion of irony and 
paradox in Heliodorus, Achilles, and Longus, see Wolff, op. cit., pp. 
213-217. 
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to his country estate, where Kallirhoe is being kept, in order to 
assuage his grief by turning attention “ to the fruits of the soil 
and to country life. And if you should wish to reward some 
cowherd of yours or some shepherd, you can give him the newly 
purchased woman ” (30,15). After Dionysius has fallen in love 
with Kallirhoe and is very uneasy about it, Leonas, pretending 
not to understand the situation but to be very solicitous about 
it, says to him, “Ti dypurveis, Séorota; py tis oe 
THs TEOvyKvias yuvatxds” Tuvaixds pev ”, 6 Avoviowos, 
“ GAA’ od THs TeOvyxvias” (33,11). Statira and her women are 
very confident that no Greek beauty can rival that of the Persian 
women, and they give expression to this feeling very emphatic- 
ally (V, 3); but the reader knows very well that this optimism 
is doomed to be shattered. King Artaxerxes has been sorely in 
love with Kallirhoe all along. When his wife Statira is restored 
to him he asks whom he has to thank for her safety and the reply 
is, “ You have me as a present from Kallirhoe,” whereupon the 
king exclaims, “ Lead me to Kallirhoe, that I may thank her! ” 
But Statira replies, “ You shall learn everything from me.” 
Among other noteworthy examples of irony, especially of irony 
in words, we may note the conversation between Kallirhoe and 
Theron as translated above (p. 121) and Theron’s talk about his 
piety. See also the flattering speech of the crafty parasite to the 
honest young Chaereas in I, 4, and especially the words dxovoy 
peydva mpdypara (the alleged infidelity of his wife) ro Biw 
gov Suadépovra, which are true in a tragic sense. Incidentally, 
Chariton is fond of d70ev; cf. 39, 16; 80, 19; 89, 25; 102, 11. 
Finally, an effective use is made of an irony conditioned 
primarily by circumstances or by ignorance on the part of one 
of the characters of something well known to the reader. 
Dionysius believes that Kallirhoe’s child by Chaereas (his rival) 
is of his own begetting, and in his bitter disappointment after 
the trial (103, 6 ff.) addresses it as follows, “ Thou art a child 
and yet not unwitting of the ills thy father suffers . . . go now 
and entreat thy mother in thy father’s behalf. Weep and kiss 
her, and say, ‘ Mother, my father loves thee,’ but do not censure 
her in aught. What’s that, pedagogue? You won’t be allowed 
to enter the palace? Oh, cruel tyranny!” When Arados is cap- 
tured, Kallirhoe, who is being kept there along with the Persian 
women, does not know that Chaereas is the victorious general, 
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but supposes that she has fallen into alien hands. Under these 
circumstances, one of Chaereas’ Egyptian subordinates, who has 
been instructed to summon the women before the commander * 
and to use every ingratiating means in so doing, seeks to re- 
assure Kallirhoe by promising her that the commander will 
marry her, “for he is naturally fond of women.” On hearing 
this, Kallirhoe wailed and tore her hair and exclaimed: “ Now 
in very truth am I made a captive. Do thou kill me rather than 
tell me this. I shall not abide this marriage. I pray for death.” 
After this the Egyptian goes back to Chaereas and reports his 
difficulty, whereupon Chaereas chides him jokingly for his clumsy 
methods in handling women. He has probably been too rough; 
he ought to flatter the woman and make her think that she is 
loved ; thus is a woman won over. To this the Egyptian replies 
that he did his best, and even made a false promise to her that 
the commander would marry her but, strange to say, that made 
things worse than ever. Then says Chaereas, “I must indeed be 
a handsome and lovable fellow if this woman has fallen to hating 
me without ever seeing me! ... but let her have her way. I 
ought to honor chastity. Perhaps she too is mourning for a 
husband.” And in the instant before Chaereas and Kallirhoe 
recognize each other he reassures her with the words, “ Be of 
good cheer, woman, whoever you are, for we shall do you no 
injury. You shall have the man whom you desire” (137, 16). 
The speech of Dionysius at the trial is especially noteworthy for 
its dramatic irony. Chaereas, befriended by Mithridates, had sent 
a letter to Kallirhoe at Miletus which had fallen into the hands 
of Dionysius. The latter, believing Chaereas to be dead, is accus- 
ing Mithridates of intended adultery before the king, but Mith- 
ridates, as the reader knows, has brought Chaereas to Babylon 
with him and is ready to produce him when necessary. Diony- 
sius speaks in part as follows (96, 21ff.): “I have stated the 
the case under trial. The demonstration is sure. One of two 
things must be; either Chaereas is living or else Mithridates is 
proved an adulterer. He cannot say that he is unaware of 
Chaereas’ death, for he was in Miletus when we built his tomb 


*° There is a lacuna in the text of this passage (probably after 
dvdpeios in 134, 28) which amounts to a paragraph or even a page, but 
the situation is quite clear from the context; see Hilberg in Philol. 
XXXITII, 696. 
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and he joined in mourning with us. But when Mithridates 
wishes to commit adultery, he brings the dead to life.*° I will 
conclude by reading the letter which he sent by his own slaves 
from Caria to Miletus. Take it and read, ‘I, Chaereas, am liv- 
ing.’ Let Mithridates prove this and he may be let off. But 
consider, O king, how shameless this adulterer is who belies even 
a corpse.” 

It should be clear from the illustrations cited above that Cha- 
riton’s irony, besides being abundant, is of a high order and not 
to be classed along with the mere rhetorical paradox which 
abounds in the other Greek romances.** Chariton was either a 
lawyer himself or a lawyer’s secretary,*” and his legal mind has 
endowed him with a capacity for irony which is unusual in a 
romancer. The pleasure that he takes in the encounters between 
his characters is the same sort that one may fancy an Athenian 
juryman would take in a play of Sophocles. It is the pleasure 
of watching a serious contest from the outside and from the 
standpoint of a superior knowledge of the factors involved, with- 
out being prejudiced in favor of either party. I have no doubt 
that Chariton could have appreciated the great Attic tragedians 
far better than Heliodorus or the others who emulate only the 
external trappings of Euripidean drama and the New Comedy. 

In the foregoing sketch of Chariton’s literary art I have tried 
to show that the principles upon which his romance is composed 


‘This is true in the sense that Mithridates had spared the life of 
Chaereas as a means of ultimately gaining possession of Kallirhoe 
(see IV, 3-4); but Dionysius knows nothing of it. 

“ After citing three good examples of Chariton’s epische Ironie 
which belie his subsequent remarks, Jakob adds (op. cit., p. 34): 
“Freilich wird bei solchen Stellen unser Autor bei seinen Lesern nicht 
die Wirkung erwartet haben, wie ein Sophokles bei seinen Zuhérern: 
ihm ist die epische Ironie gewiss nur ein spezielles Mittel zur Hervor- 
bringung des bei ihm so beliebten wapddofov.” But Chariton has less 
mere paradox than any of the other romancers, and an easy refuta- 
tion of Jakob’s statement is afforded by the passages quoted above. 
In this criticism the prejudice against Chariton as a supposedly late 
writer assumes a virulent form. 

“? He describes himself at the beginning as *A@nvayépou rov propos 
imoypapets (see Rohde, p- 520, n. 2), and he shows a very decided 
interest in legal particulars throughout his romance, especially in con- 
nection with the disposal of Kallirhoe at Miletus. 
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are more sane and more classical than those which underlie the 
writings of Xenophon, Jamblichus, Heliodorus, Longus, and 
Achilles Tatius, and that there is more real literary value in it 
than is commonly supposed. We noted that the plot of Chaereas 
and Kallirhoe is probably closer to legend than that of any of 
the other erotic romances, that its incidents are comparatively 
few and plausible, that it makes a minimum use of the deus ex 
machina, and that it leads steadily up to one main climax and 
gathers interest and suspense as it moves along. While in most 
romances a great premium is put upon such external attractions 
as pirates, shipwreck, narrow escapes of all kinds, coercion by 
unscrupulous masters, etc., and upon the elements of surprise 
and novelty generally, in Chariton, on the other hand, such inci- 
dents are comparatively few and by no means the main attrac- 
tion. The interest of his story is on the inside to a much greater 
extent than in any of the other erotic romances save Daphnis 
and Chloe, where the deliberately sophistic character of the 
n0orotta sometimes weakens the dramatic illusion. The unusual 
amount of attention devoted to the finer psychological values in 
Chariton’s story is evidenced by the author’s interest in the char- 
acters for their own sake (cf. supra p. 116), in his remarkable 
capacity for irony of a high order in place of mere paradox, and 
in his abundance of subtle humor. In general, his artistic 
inspiration is drawn from the classical rather than from the later 
literature. His ideal is not a rhetorical one but a truly dramatic 
one. He employs piyyows in the portrayal of character rather 
than deliberate description. He imitates as well as he can 
the spirit and thought of the classical historians and dramatists, 
and the essence of their style rather than their mere words and 
phrases (cf. supra pp. 104 ff.). He is the only one of the roman- 
cers who is naive enough to aim thus high, and although his 
imitation is childish at times, it is often nevertheless successful, 
at least to the extent of being spontaneous and sincere. On the 
other hand, the whole outlook of Heliodorus, Longus and 
Achilles Tatius is Alexandrian and sophistic. For Heliodorus, 
drama is only a series of external zepirérau. Longus and 
Achilles are full of trite Alexandrian conceits and mannerisms 
taken from the later exponents of belles lettres and prosaically 
elaborated ; and in general the stylistic ideal of all three writers, 
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as well as of Xenophon and Jamblichus, is that of the later and 

-more formal rhetoric. To be sure, some of the artificial features 
which predominate in the later romances are already making 
their appearance in Chariton, but as we have observed, it is only 
in a comparatively mild form. 

Our praise of Chariton, be it understood, is mainly relative. 
His romance contains a few passages of real literary value and 
much that is entertaining, but his subject matter on the whole 
is too puerile and sentimental to appeal to the cultivated reader. 
If, however, we do not like this sort of thing, it is because we 
have no sympathy with the Greek romance in its true character. 
The defects in Chariton are mainly those of the species itself. 
Except for his exaggerations and his partial surrender to the 
growing conventions, he writes Greek romance as it should be 
written. He is spiritually en rapport with his subject and with 
the type of theme which all the other romancers likewise handle, 
though less sympathetically. It is unfair to complain because 
he is not above his subject ; a sentimental story needs to be writ- 
ten by a sentimental author, not by a sophist.** 


‘8 Chariton writes more subjectively than any of the other romancers. 
His psychology, which we may assume to be essentially that of his 
readers, manifests itself in many ways: in naive exaggeration, in 
prominence given to the popular belief in sea deities and to the actual 
epiphany of Aphrodite (cf. Rohde, Gr. Rom., p. 525), in adherence 
to popular saga as against history, in putting marriage above all 
the prizes of life, in great enthusiasm for the happy ending and for 
a childish theme generally, in the desire to be completely edifying, 
in moral indignation explicitly declared against bad men and outlaws 
(cf. supra, pp. 122f.), in the sympathetic portrayal of conventional 
respectability (cf. Dionysius and Artaxerxes), in the large number 
of recurring stereotyped expressions, and in the tendency to regard 
wisdom as consisting in knowledge of maxims. Kallirhoe’s beauty, 
greater than that of Ariadne or Leda, can scarcely be looked upon 
by the naked eye; even children suffered somewhat, and Mithridates 
fell in a faint (70, 30ff.). The entire populace and public assemblies 
are deeply concerned about the lovers’ affairs (I, 1; III, 3; IV, 1; 
VI, 1; VIII, 7). When Kallirhoe was found dead, the scene in Syracuse 
was like that at the sacking of a city; what Ovid remarks with a 
playful apology (Trist. I, 3, 25) Chariton says in full earnest. The 
first injunction laid upon Dionysius by Kallirhoe in her letter concern- 
ing the child is to have him married as soon as he grows up (Hercher, 
145, 21). Book VIII is full of enthusiasm for the happy and edifying 
conclusion. In the first paragraph the author tells us just how he 
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The romance began to decay as soon as the writing of it was 
usurped by authors who were more sophisticated than Chariton 
and less genuinely inspired with its naive ideals. As in the 
history of other literary forms, so in the romance we observe a 
gradual shifting of emphasis from the inside to the outside, from 
the ideal, sentimental impulse that was the soul of the thing and 
that gave it life, to the purely external attractions of style and 
incident. In Chariton the species is still in its prime, though 
on the verge of decline; in Achilles Tatius it has reached an 
advanced stage of decay. The hollow love affair of Klitophon 
and Leukippe serves only as a conventional framework into 


feels about it: “I think this last chapter will be the most pleasing 
to my readers, for it is a purging of the gloomy events that have 
gone before. No longer piracy, slavery, litigation, war, hardship, and 
captivity, but legitimate love and lawful nuptials.” At the end the 
happy dénouement is elaborately presented in the form of a stage- 
setting on board the returning ship, followed by a public assembly 
summoned for no other purpose than to hear the joyous news and 
to behold the lovers’ felicity; everything is to be completely satisfactory 
to the reader’s fancy, as at the end of the average mid-Victorian novel. 
Chariton has real enthusiasm even when it is expressed in conventional 
terms, as may be seen in 99, 10ff.: “Who could describe adequately 
the aspect of that court room? What poet ever brought so wonderful 
a story upon the stage? You would think you were in a theatre filled 
with a thousand passions” (similarly, 91, 26). Again, the author 
confides to us by saying, “It would seem to me that then even the 
king would have liked to be Chaereas” (99, 20), or, “ But I want to 
tell you first what happened in Syracuse” (50, 21), Dionysius, “ being 
an educated man, knew that love is @:Adxavos”’ etc. (84, 2); one is 
reminded of the schoolboy wisdom of Metiochus in Lavagnini (p. 23): 
“TI never experienced love; all I know is that love is a xivnua dravolas 
yivdpevov mparov cuvndelas abéduevov.” These are not 
the symptoms of classicism decayed and become senile, but of a new 
and thriving bourgeois culture, one which is highly conventional as 

well as romantic, which is not unlike in kind to that of our mid- 

Victorian period, and which is distinctly democratic in spite of (and 
because of) the premium it puts upon persons of high degree. The 
theory suggested by the discovery of the Theban codex (7th-8th cent. 
papyrus) that Chaereas and Kallirhoe was a folk-book with a ‘ fluid’ 
text, like that of Pseudo-Kallisthenes, has been abandoned since the 
discovery of other earlier papyri; see F. Zimmermann in Philologus, 
LXXVIII (1923), 330ff. It is an open question to what extent the 
romances were addressed specifically to youth; Chariton himself may 


have been a youngster. 
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which are woven the numerous elements congenial to the au- 
thor’s unsentimental mind, namely, the bizarre incidents, the 
sophistic digressions and éxdpdcas and the picturesque but 
“Milesian” story about Melitta of Ephesus—a story which 
would do some credit to an Apuleius or an Aristaenetus, but 
which is totally off color in the Greek erotic romance. The stage 
of decline represented by Achilles Tatius, in so far as it was 
uniform in the species, was probably not reached all at once. 
The tendency in this general direction would vary, however, 
with individual authors and must have been begun as early as 
the time of Chariton. Jamblichus, who lived in the second 
century, is apparently as cold as Achilles Tatius, or more so, 
and he puts an immense premium upon mere sensationalism 
and external circumstance. He also has many digressions on 
learned and pseudo-scientific subjects; his romance was very 
long (39 books according to Suidas); and, to judge by the 
citations in Suidas, he must have had the reputation as well 
as the temperament of a professional sophist. Suidas says that 
he was reported to be dé SovAwy,** and that may partly account 
for his combining the profession of a sophist with the writing 
of romance, a procedure not at all fashionable in the second 
century and more to be expected in an Asiatic upstart than in 
a writer of more classical or academic background and environ- 
ment. Jamblichus was an alarming symptom of the sort of 
thing that was to follow. We can hardly suppose, however, that 
there were many writers of romance like him in the second 
century A. D., for he is too barbaric and too empty hearted to be 
representative of middle-class taste. Chariton and Xenophon of 
Hiphesus are much more in accord with the spirit of the age as 
we know it from other sources. Xenophon has some of the 
naiveté and enthusiasm of Chariton and his work is pervaded 
by an atmosphere of genuine romance and idealism. At the 
same time, however, he is further on the road to decline than 
Chariton; his plot is far more extravagant and more arbitrarily 
composed, and the preoccupation with exciting incidents has 
left the characters vague and impersonal. That which the au- 


“Rohde (Gr. Rom.*, p. 388) very reasonably infers that Suidas got 
this notice from a book of Hermippus of Berytus entitled wepi rw» 
wadela Soddrwy. 
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thor intends to be #Oozoita is served up at very regular intervals 
in the form of rhetorical soliloquies which are much more artifi- 
cial, stereotyped and unreal, on the whole, than are those of 
Chariton.*® Kallirhoe’s beauty is brought home to us entirely 
by the effect that it produces upon others, but in describing 
Antheia, Xenophon has recourse to many concrete adjectives 
(I, 2). There is no evidence of any sophistic digressions in 
Xenophon, though that may possibly be due to the fact that we 
have only an abridgement of his original work. His style is 
clear and simple, but much too sophisticated to allow verbal 
imitations and borrowing from the ancients in the crude but 
ingenuous manner of Chariton. In both style and subject 
matter Xenophon has moved away in the direction of externality 
and artificiality. Heliodorus has gone much farther still. What 
virtues he may possess are those of the sophist and the ingenious 
contriver of plot-machinery, not those of the genuine romancer. 
Longus has had the good sense to address his romance to sophis- 
ticated readers like himself without trying to keep up the con- 
ventional machinery and ideals that were appropriate only to 
a bourgeois or juvenile story, and which in a sophisticated writer 
could amount to nothing more than a hollow pretense. 
School-boy rhetoric with its formal flourishes appears to have 
been present in the romance from the start, though in a sub- 
ordinate capacity. If the occasional formalism in such early 
specimens as Ninus seems to stand out here and there more 
conspicuously than in the works of an able sophist, it is prob- 
ably because the authors of this popular genre were men of 
more meager intellectual and artistic equipment. The poor in 
spirit are wont to imitate their superiors as well as they can, 
and what they imitate is generally the externals. The early 


‘5 Xenophon’s remarkable fondness for schematic arrangement is 
noticeable in the soliloquies as well as in the episodes: first Habrocomes 
soliloquizes, then Antheia, and then the author tells us what both of 
them thought (I, 4-5), and this scheme in its essentials is often 
repeated; see further, O. Schissel, Die Rahmenerzihlung in den ephe- 
sischen Geschichten des Xenophon v. Hphesos, Innsbruck, 1909. The 
Rahmenerzéhlung is not an aboriginal feature in the romance (as 
Schissel supposes, who attributes the birth of the species to rhetorical 
experiment and combination) but is incidental to the shifting of 
emphasis from the internal features of the story to the external. 
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romancers were not Livys nor Dios. The rhetoric which they 
learned in school was probably their only claim to any sort of 
literary recognition and accordingly they made the most of it, 
without, however, losing their sentimental inspiration. But 
rhetoric, as such and for its own sake, in the Greek romance 
(as in oratory, drama, and various other forms) may be re- 
garded as a sort of congenital infection, the symptoms of which 
became more aggravated and manifold as time went on, and as 
the romances came to be written no longer by naively and 
genuinely inspired men of middle or lower class minds, like 
Chariton, but by second and third rate sophists whose interests 
were only in the externals whether of style or of subject matter. 

I have described what happened to the romance but not why 
it happened. The latter question, of course, is more difficult to 
answer. A little speculation, however, may not be out of place. 
By the second century A.D. the romance must have acquired 
a considerable popularity, as the papyrus finds dating from this 
period indicate and as we should infer for other reasons. In 
all probability, therefore, there was a good market for books 
of this kind, and the writing of them was presumably a profit- 
able business.*® As belles lettres they were hopelessly beneath 
the fashion, and could make no bid for praise or recognition at 
the bar of literary criticism presided over by the intellectual 
and artistic leaders of the age. Accordingly, the inducement 
for writing them must have become to a large extent pecuniary ; 
and it would be natural under such circumstances that many 
writers who were neither successful in the first rank of literature 
nor qualified by nature to write a sentimental story, but who 
had nevertheless acquired some rhetorical technique, would turn 
to the writing of popular romances for the sake of the profit 
involved and with the hope of gaining a popularity with the 
masses which they could not get in higher circles. Supposing 
this to be the case, we can easily see how many romances would 
be spoiled; but we still have to ask ourselves what became of 
the more genuine romancers. Were they simply crowded out or 
put to shame by their more sophisticated competitors, or did the 
culture itself which fostered them and their public pass away? 


“°The recently discovered papyrus fragment of the romance of 
Kalligone (2nd cent.; cf. supra, note 14) is said to be from an édition 
de luze, 
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I suppose both causes were operative. While there was probably 
always a romantic public in the later centuries, still it must have 
been more disintegrated and less able to assert itself than during 
the age of the Antonines, and it was probably of a different, less 
conventional, temper. Various sub-literary versions of the 
Alexander romance were produced after the second century, the 
Life of Aesop was popular, and the Latin version of Apollonius 
of Tyre, composed some time before the 6th century, seems to 
represent a popularization of what was originally a more soph- 
istic romance. But these are all folk-books rather than romances 
of the conventional bourgeois pattern, and they are mdrchenhaft 
to a greater degree than Chariton and his fellow Hrotici. In 
short, there is not extant any genuine sentimental love romance 
of later date than the second century.*’7 The type of romance 
represented by Chariton seems to presuppose a lawabiding, well- 
established, optimistic, tender and conventionally-minded, 
middle-class, pagan gentry; but after the second century this 
class of society must have been greatly disturbed and broken 
up amid the hard and bloody internal wars, the barbarian in- 
vasions, and the general economic decline. The spread of 
Christianity, moreover, and the rise of saints’ legends, like that 
of Clement, would tend to lessen the interest in pagan stories 
whose plots were presided over by Eros or Tvyy and which put 
so huge a premium upon marriage and the beauty of the flesh, 
and to leave the composition of such books to antiquaries and 
pedants. This was precisely the state of affairs in Byzantine 
times, and it probably began as soon as Christianity was well 
established. On the other hand, the Marchen, the hero of chiv- 
alry, the generous prince, and the wise man (whether he be 
Homer, Aesop, Solomon, Marcolfus, or Sindbad) remain popular 
at all times among the simple folk, regardless of religious or 


social conditions. 
B. E. Perry. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


‘7 For the reasons stated above I do not reckon Jamblichus, Helio- 
dorus, or Achilles Tatius as “genuine”, and Xenophon is probably, 
though not certainly, a contemporary of Chariton. 


THE LEX LUTATIA AND THE LEX PLAUTIA DE VI? 


[In this article an attempt has been made to show that the lex 
Plautia de vi must have been enacted between the years 65 and 63 
B. C., and that the charge on which M. Caelius Rufus was tried in 
56, was under this lex Plautia, not the lew Lutatia, enacted in 78 or 77.] 


Much effort has been expended in attempting to discover the 
relation between the so-called lea Lutatia de vi and the lex 
Plautia (Plotia) de vt. The only evidence for the existence 
of a lex Lutatia de vi is a passage in Cicero’s speech in behalf 
of M. Caelius Rufus, defendant on a charge of vis, 56 B. C. 


De vi quaeritis. Quae lex ad imperium, ad maiestatem, 
ad statum patriae, ad salutem omnium pertinet, quam 
legem Q. Catulus armata dissensione civium ret publicae 
paene extremis temporibus tulit, quaeque lex sedata illa 
flamma consulatus met fumantis reliquias coniurationis 
extinzit, hacine lege Caeli adulescentia non ad rei publicae 
poenas, sed ad mulieris libidinosae delicias deposcitur?— 
Pro M. Caelio Rufo, 70. 


That a lex Plautia de vt existed is certain; the references are 
as follows: 

Sallust, Bell. Cat., 31 (Catiline, 63 B. C.). Schol. Bob. 
im Vatin., 10, 25; p. 149, Stangl’s? ed. (Cethegus,® 63 B. C.). 
Pseudo-Sallust, Decl. in Ciceronem, 2, 3 (various unnamed 
Catilinarian conspirators, 62 B. C.on). Schol. Bob. pro Sulla, 
33, 92; Stangl, p. 84 (P. Cornelius Sulla, 62 B. C.). Ascon. 
pro Milone; Stangl, p. 46 (M. Saufeius, 52/51 B. C.). Ad. Fam. 
VIII, 8 (M. Tuccius and C. Sempronius Rufus, 51 B. C.). 


1 This article was written at the suggestion of Prof. David Magie of 
Princeton University to whom also I owe great thanks for many helpful 
criticisms. 

*T. Stangl, Ciceronis Orationum Scholiastae, Leipzig, 1912. 

*Schol. Bob. says that Cethegus was accused de vi, ut quidam memo- 
riae tradiderunt, by L. Aemilius Paulus. It is Paulus who according 
to Sallust accused Catiline de vi under the lew Plautia. Since the 
Schol. Bob. mentions these two accusations in the very same sentence, 
it is quite justifiable to assume that Cethegus was accused under the 
lee Plautia, as was Catiline. 
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Various other references collected by Zumpt* include accu- 
sations de vi made between the years 63 and 51, but they con- 
tain no definite mention of the lex involved. They are as- 
sumed by him to have been brought under the lex Plautia, and 
probably rightly, but we cannot treat them as evidence. 

Mommeen * held that the two laws were one and the same: 
that Q. Lutatius Catulus at the time of the Lepidan insurrec- 
tion, himself as proconsul being unable to initiate legislation, 
promulgated this law through the agency of an unknown tribune 
Plautius. He admitted, however, that the use by Cicero of the 
world twlit is far too definite and technical a term to be used 
under such circumstances. Furthermore, though Appian ° tells 
us that under Sulla’s restriction of the tribunician power, it was 
still possible for a tribune to propose legislation after first ob- 
taining the consent of the Senate, Mommsen had not observed 
that there was any restriction on the tribune’s power at all. 
Weihmayr,’ before Mommsen, had considered this point, and 
concluded that legislation de vi by Catulus in such troublesome 
times as 78/77 would almost certainly be acceptable to the 
Senate, judging from what we know of Catulus’ die-hard con- 
servative nature and, as Weihmayr says, of a bill which “ offen- 
bar zum Schutze der tribunenfeindlichen Verfassung Sulla’s 
diente.” This is probably true, but it is quite unsafe to argue 
from the likelihood of a law, whose provisions we do not know, 
being accepted by a Senate of Sullan making and Sullan char- 
acter. 

Weihmayr ® disposes of the theory that the law was a joint 
proposal by Catulus and Plautius in 78 by noting that it is 
Cicero’s invariable custom to quote a law by its full title and 
that therefore he would have said here: quam legem Q. Catulus 
et (?) Plautius—tulerunt. But here Cicero is not quoting the 
name of a law strictly or he would have said lex Lutatia; hence I 


‘A. W. Zumpt, Criminalprozess der rémischen Republik, Leipzig, 
1871, pp. 510-519. 

5T, Mommsen, Rémisches Strafrecht, Leipzig, 1899, p. 654 note. 

* Appian, Bell. Civ., I, 59. Cf. also Mommsen, Rém. Staatsrecht, IT*, 
p. 312 and III, p. 158 (Leipzig, 1887). 

™P. W. Weihmayr, Ueber lew Plautia de vi und lex Lutatia, progr. 
Augsburg, 1888, p. 14. 

® Op. cit., p. 12. 
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fail to see the finality of such an argument. But we have a 
much surer one in that nowhere do we find any reference to a 
lex Plautia et Lutatia, but only to the lea Plautia. Is it likely 
that a law proposed by a consul and a tribune should have been 
known under the name of the tribune only, or even by a com- 
bined title with the tribune’s name appearing first? Further- 
more, we know of no law during the entire republican period 
named after two magistrates of different rank.® 

The lex Plautia de vi is most generally ascribed?® to the 
tribune M. Plautius Silvanus in the year 89 B. C., but on no 
other evidence than that he is the only Plautius whom we know 
to have been in a position to initiate legislation and that the be- 
havior of the tribune L. Cassius ** in that year suggests a case 
of vis in 88. But there is no evidence that there was a legal 
charge of vis, or even that Cassius was ever tried at all, and 
with this the whole proof falls.'* 

Some have held that the Plautius of this law was the same 
man as the proposer *® of the lex Plautia de reditu Lepida- 
norum, hoping thereby to establish a date. But the date of the 
lex de reditu is itself uncertain. Most scholars place it in 73, 
but it is a pure assumption from a passage in Suetonius. He 
tells us that Caesar, after his return from his military tribune- 


®None such appears in G. Rotondi, Leges Publicae Popult Romani, 
Milan, 1912. 

0 Orelli-Baiter, Onomasticon Tullianum, vol. III, index legum, p. 235, 
see under Plautia (Zurich, 1838). C. M. Francken, Mnemosyne, VIII, 
1880, pp. 201-203. W. Zellmer, de Lege Plautia quae futt de vi, diss., 
1875. 

1 Valer. Max. IX, 7, 4. Cassius killed the praetor A. Sempronius 
Asellio while the latter was in the act of sacrificing. Cf. also Appian, 
Bell. Civ., I, 54. 

2 Weihmayr, op. cit., p. 58. Valerius Maximus, discussing matters 
de vi et seditione, says nothing about either charge or trial. Zumpt, op. 
cit., p. 510, merely assumes that there was a trial, because he places the 
lee Plautia in 89. 

78 Rein, Das Criminalrecht der Rémer, Leipzig, 1844, p. 738, says 
that the lex Lutatia was a sort of “ processualischer Nachtrag” to the 
len Plautia, and probably contained the clause permitting trials de vt 
to be held on dies nefasti. Others regard it as a threat attached to 
the lew Plautia de reditu, in which case it is difficult to see why it 
should have been used later in cases of entirely different circumstances, 
and called the lew Plautia de vi. 
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ship, spoke in behalf of the law. We know that Caesar returned 
from Asia not earlier than 74, but that is all we know.** We 
have absolutely no indication that the two Plautii were the same 
person, and moreover, a careful reading of Suetonius will show 
the error of basing the date on his evidence: 


Tribunatu militum, qui primus Romam reverso per suf- 
fragia popult honor optigit, actores restituendae tribuniciae 
potestatis, cuius vim Sulla diminuerat, enixissime iuvit. 
L. etiam Cinnae uxoris fratri, et qui cum eo civili discordia 
Lepidum secuti post necem consulis ad Sertorium confu- 
gerant, reditum in civitatem rogatione Plotia confecit, 
habuitque et ipse super ea re contionem, 

Quaestor Iuliam amitam . . —Suetonius, Julius, 5-6. 


These two acts, the one in behalf of the restoration of the 
power to the tribunes, the other jn support of the rogatio of 
Plautius, are the only ones which are recorded as happening 
between Caesar’s return and his quaestorship, which fell in 
68,1> about which Suetonius goes right on to speak in ch. 6 as 
I have indicated in the quotation. Nothing is said as to the 
interval which might occur between the first and second sen- 
tences of ch. 5. That an interval of from three to six years 
must lie between the beginning of ch. 5 and the beginning of 
ch. 6 is obvious; we are therefore wholly unauthorized to date 
the lex Plautia de reditu from this passage,—we can only say 
that it fell somewhere between 73-71 and 68.‘ As far as 
Suetonius is concerned, we cannot even be sure that the support 
Caesar gave to the agitation to restore the tribunician power 
was in 73, since the date of his tribuneship is not settled as 73 


14The dates of Caesar’s life in this period are very uncertain. He 
was still in Asia in the beginning of 74 (Suet., Jul., 4; Vell. Pat., II, 
41-43), but his return to Rome must have taken place shortly thereafter, 
and his election to the military tribuneship sometime between 74 and 
71, but we hear no more about him until his quaestorship, and it is 
generally assumed that he was not tribune long, or he would have 
been prominent in some of the wars of this period, with Mithridates, 
Sertorius, or Spartacus. 

15 Plut., Caesar, 5; Suet., Iul., 7; Vell. Pat., II, 43, 4; Caes., Bell. 
Hisp., 42, 1. 

16 The only other mentions of this law (Aul. Gell., VIII, 3, 5; Cass. 
Dio, XLIV, 47, 4; Non. Marc., IV, 354M, see under necessitas), give 
no indication of date. 
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and since such efforts were made also in 71.17 Furthermore, 
we know that Sertorius was not murdered until 72, and that 
Pompey did not return to Rome until 71. It seems very un- 
likely that such an amnesty for the Lepidani should have been 
proposed before Pompey’s return. I think we have good rea- 
son, therefore, for placing this amnesty certainly not before 
71, and quite probably in 70. Finally, an observation which 
seems to have escaped all who have treated this question, and 
one which after all enables us to place the lex de reditu back 
in %3 if we wish: neither Suetonius, Aulus Gellius, Cassius 
Dio, nor Nonius Marcellus gives us any reason to believe that 
this Plautius was a tribune. Were he a praetor, he would have 
had every right +* to propose a law de reditu Lepidanorum un- 
hindered by the restriction Sulla had laid upon the tribunate. 
The only other suggestion of tribunician legislation during 
the period 81-70 is one with which it is more difficult to deal 
so summarily. The ler Antonia de Termessibus*® was un- 
doubtedly proposed by tribunes, but we are not certain of its 
date. The fragmentary inscription in which it is recorded re- 
tains only three names in the list of tribunes, but six more 
can be restored certainly from another inscription,”° while the 


17In 76 by Cn. (or L.) S(L)icinius; in 75 by L. Quinctius; 71 by 
M. Lollius Palicanus: Pseudo-Ascon., Div. in Caec., Stangl, p. 189 
and in Verr., Stangl, p. 220; Sallust, frg. Hist., III, 48, 8; Quint., 
Inst. Or., IX, 3, 129. Partial restoration, -but not of legislative power, 
was accomplished by the consul C. Aurelius Cotta in 75: Cic., pro 
Corn., frg. I, 18 and 51; pro Cluent., 40, 112; Ascon., Stangl, pp. 53 
and 61. 

18 Mommsen, Rém. Staatsr., II*, p. 127. 

*O. I. L., I, no. 204, p. 114 (ed. min., no, 589, p. 472). 

*°The lew Visellia de cura viarum, OC. I. L., I, no. 593, p. 171. 
There is also a lew Antia sumptuaria, proposed by a certain Antius 
Restio whose name appears on the lex Visellia inscription. But we 
have no indication that it is the same Antius since neither Aul. Gell., 
(II, 24, 18) nor Macrobius (Sat. II, 13 or III, 17, 13 Eyss., Teubner) 
gives any evidence for a date save within the period 81 to 46. Appian, 
Bell. Civ., IV, 39, mentions an Antius JIIvir monetalis in 49-45, who 
Mommsen (Geschichte des rém. Miinzwesens, Berlin, 1860, p. 561), 
giving no evidence, says was C. Antius C. f. Restio. Gellius and Ma- 
crobius give the cognomen as Restio though of course the inscription 
omits it. This sumptuary law is something entirely different, or else, 
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tenth is almost certainly L. V....24_ We do not know the names 
of any of the tribunes for either 72 or 70. Cicero tells us the 
name of one for 71, M. Lollius Palicanus,?? who does not ap- 
pear in the ten who proposed the lex Antonia, and therefore 
eliminates 71 as a date for its enactment. The choice, then 
lies between 72 and 70. The terms of the law itself** show 
that it is subsequent to April 1, 72, and it is almost universally 
accepted as not being in that year at all. Mommsen * felt that 
it was non multo post 72, and, apparently disregarding the evi- 
dence of Cicero, chose 71. Nor have I seen any attempt on 
the part of any scholar who chooses 71 to account for the 
tribuneship of Palicanus.”® Cicero, writing in 70, cannot be 
disposed of so lightly.. Neither are the words DE S(enatus) 
S(ententia), which appear in the praescriptio, a definite proof 
that, since the tribunes had obtained the consent of the Senate 
before proposing the bill to the people, the bill is therefore to 
be placed before 70. The conferring of honors and position 
upon foreign cities was the business of the Senate, not the 
tribunes,”° and it is quite possible that even in or after 70 the 
Senate might have taken a part in the legislation before its 
presentation to the people without thereby making it a senatus 
consultum from the beginning. Finally, though Mommsen 
chooses 71, in another place*? he writes: “. . . Lucullus 
seemed practically to have ended that [Mithridatic] war with 


like the lex Visellia, will follow whatever channel our discussion of 
the lex Antonia takes, Cf. also Rotondi, op. cit., p. 367. 

31 Conj. L. Volceius or Volcatius, Ritschl; L. Voleatius or Vincinius, 
Mommsen; C. J. L., I, pp. 171-172. 

23 Cicero, in Verrem, II, II, chs. 39-40. 

28 Column I, line 22. 

24 Mommsen’s article is published with the inscription, 0. I. L. I, pp. 
114-115; ed. min., p. 472. 

*5 Bruns, Fontes Iuris Rom. Antig. 7th ed., Tiibingen, 1909, p. 92; 
E. G. Hardy, Siw Roman Laws, Oxford, 1911, p. 94; Abbott and John- 
son, Municip. Administration in Rom. Emp., Princeton, 1926, p. 279; 
Dessau, Inscript. Lat., Berlin, 1892, I, no. 38. Favoring the year 70 is 
Niccolini, Fasti Tribunorum Plebis, Pisa, 1898, add. et corr., pp. 41-42. 
Cf. also Miinzer, Pauly-Wiss., Real-Encycl., vol. 26 under Lollius, no. 21. 

2° Livy, XXVII, 4, 5; XXIX, 10, 4; XXXI, 11, 14; XXXIX, 54. 

27 Mommsen, Rém. Geschichte, Bk. V, chap. 3, p. 106 (Weidmann, 
Berlin, 7th ed., 1882). 
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the campaign of 683 [71].” With warfare conducted as it was in 
ancient times, this statement seems to me to point toward 70 ** 
much more strongly than 72, or even 71. 

The net result of this discussion is simply this: we cannot 
prove conclusively that there was any tribunician legislation 
of any sort, with or without the consent of the Senate, between 
81 and the restoration of full power to the tribunes in 70.” 
If, then, the Plautius who proposed the lex Plautia de vi was 
a tribune, it is very difficult to maintain that it was passed at 
any time during this period. Since we have absolutely no proof 
that he was such, it is still possible, as in the case of the lex 
de reditu Lepidanorum, to assume that he was a praetor. If in 
or after 70, it makes small difference; we have no record of a 
Plautius in either office. . 

The lex Lutatia we must assign to Q. Lutatius Catulus, as 
Cicero tells us. For its date, both 78 and 77 can be defended. 
The story of 78 shows ®° the existence of considerable disorder, 
but still an attempt on the part of Lepidus to keep his conduct 
as lawful and as befitting a consul as possible; the condition 
would hardly fit the strong words of Cicero, or warrant the 
passage of so harsh a law as a Catulus would no doubt propose, 
and one which his colleague Lepidus could surely prevent. 
Though it may be that Catulus had both the understanding of 
Lepidus’ intentions and the power to force the law through in 
78, still it is equally probable that the peculiar, almost dictator- 
like, position of the proconsul in 77, who led an army in Italy 
and in Rome itself, may easily have brought with it the power 
to propose a law to fit the troublesome situation. Cicero says 
paene extremis temporibus. True, we have no record of such 


*8 The ejection of C. Antonius from the Senate in 70, (Ascon., im Toga 
Cand., Stangl, pp. 65-66) does not prevent his partaking in the proposal 
of this bill, The censors of 70 remained in office well into 69 (Momm- 
sen, Rém. Staatsr., IT*, p. 350, n. 2), and could have removed him late in 
his term, or even after Dec. 10, 70 when he would have ceased being tri- 
bune. This would give him plenty of time, even if set back in the cursus 
honorum, to reach the praetorship in 66. 

*° By the Lex Pompeia Licinia in the consulship of Pompey and 
Crassus, 70. Cf. Rotondi, op. cit., p. 369. 

® Sallust, Hist., oratt. Lepidi et Phil.; Appian, Bell. Civ., I, 105-107; 
Florus, III, 23 (II, 11); Oros., V, 22; Tac., Ann., III, 27: Plut., Sulla, 
34, 38 and Pomp., 15-16. 
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a power, and it is this fact which forced Mommsen to resort 
to the agency of a powerless tribune, but if Weihmayr* is 
right in denying the existence of any law de vi before the in- 
surrection of Lepidus, there was clear need of one then, and 
the acceptance of either 78 or 77 for its date will not lead us 
astray. 

Nor is it necessary to assume that the lex Lutatia remained 
in force for any considerable length of time. I think that in 
all probability it was, like the later lex Pompeia de vi,>* a spe- 
cial law, providing for the treatment of a particular situation, 
becoming void when the task had been performed. This is in- 
dicated by the complete lack of any records of trials de vi until 
the year 63, and in particular by the events of the years 67-65. 
The rioting and disorder ** in 67 resulted in 66 and 65 in the 
trial of C. Cornelius,** tribune of 67, for maiestas. Yet his 
actions in 67 give us every reason to believe that vis would 
have been a more fitting charge, and indeed one on which his 
enemies could more easily ruin him. Cicero himself, in his 
speeches for the defense, though he did not deny that Cornelius 
had violated the rights of the tribune, asserted that at least 
he had not gone so far as to be guilty of matestas. The ques- 
tion why Cornelius was not tried for vis instead of maitestas, 
then, is answerable only by the supposition that as late as 65 
there was not only no lex Plautia de vi, but no lex Lutatia. 

The lex Plautia is more difficult. Consider again the evi- 
dence: Sallust tells us of Catiline; Schol. Bob., of Sulla, and 
almost certainly Cethegus; the author of the invective against 
Cicero, of other conspirators. But Cicero seems to say that the 
law of Catulus was used for the smouldering remains of this 
conspiracy. There is a clear contradiction between Cicero and 


31 Weihmayr, op. cit., pp. 58-61. 

®2 Rotondi, op. cit., p. 410; Ascon., Stangl, p. 33; Schol. Gronov., 
Stangl pp. 322-323; Cic., pro Milone, 6, 15; 26, 70; and 29, 79; Appian, 
Bell. Civ., II, 23. 

83 Cass. Dio, XXXVI, 24, 3, and 39, 3; Plut., Pomp., 25, 4; Ascon., 
Stangl pp. 47-49. 

$4 Cic., in Vatin., 2, 5; pro Oorn., frg. I, 5 and 28; Quint., Inst. Or., 
IV, 4, 8, and V, 13. Cf. also Mommsen, Rém. Staatsr., I?, p. 284 sq. and 
III, p. 391 sq.; Strafr., p. 556; and R. G. Beck, Quaestionum in Ciceronis 
pro C. Cornelio orationes capita quattuor, Leipzig, 1877. 
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the author of the invective. Weihmayr ** unhesitatingly throws 
out the evidence of the latter, concludes that the ler Lutatia 
was used only for the Lepidan and Catilinarian conspiracies, 
and then sets out to prove that Caelius was being’ tried as a 
Catilinarian. He does not explain how it was that Catiline, 
Sulla, and Cethegus were accused under a different law than 
their accomplices; he gives no explanation of the later trials 
of which we are told under the ler Plautia (Saufeius and Tuc- 
cius), or the earlier cases which Cicero mentions in §71 (Camur- 
tius and (C?)Aesernus); he requires us to believe that the 
author of the invective was copying Sallust, and erred in as- 
suming the identity of the two laws used; and worst of all, his 
proof that Caelius was tried as a Catilinarian is as futile as it 
is long.*° It may be dismissed with the observation that the 
matter of Dio and the Alexandrian embassy is not mentioned 
once in his entire treatment. 

All who have suggested explanations of the problem, Momm- 
sen, Weihmayr, Francken, and many others,®*’ have gone on the 
assumption that Caelius was tried under the lex Lutatia. I 
have suggested that the lex Lutatia ceased to exist shortly after 
its enactment, basing my belief upon evidence outside of the 
speech. A careful reading of Cicero’s words in the oration for 
Caelius will, I believe, bring us to precisely the same conclu- 
sion, as well as indicate by itself that Caelius was not being 
tried under the lex Lutatia. Cicero is chiding the prosecution 
with bringing Caelius to court under so important a law when 
the matter at stake was really the scandal of a woman,—and 
such a woman. In §70 he is relating the noble history of the 
law which these scoundrels have used for such a disgraceful 
purpose. He is not giving a list of cases which had occurred 
under the lea Lutatia of Catulus, or under the lex Plautia, but 
he is giving the history of the law de vi, regarded as a con- 
tinuous heritage from the original one enacted by Catulus, and 


*5 Weihmayr, op. cit., p. 27. 

** Weihmayr, op. cit., pp. 13-18, 

** Also Hermann, De Lege Lutatia, progr., Gétt., 1844; Rein, op. cit., 
P. 738. Zumpt (Criminalrecht der rim. Rep., Berlin, 1866-69, II, 1, 
p. 275) holds that the lew Plautia was for offenses committed by magis- 
trates, the lex Lutatia for those committed by private citizens, but gives 
No evidence. 
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emphasizing the important nature of the situations for which 
it had been used: ad imperium, ad matestatem, ad statum 
patriae, ad salutem omnium: a special law carried by Catulus 
to down a serious rebellion, Then came a time when it was 
needed again; it was reénacted by a certain Plautius. Then 
“it was used to quell the remains of the conspiracy I destroyed 
in my consulship.” Why “remains”? Because Cicero is not 
making a list of all accusations, like Zumpt, but is citing actual 
important cases which resulted in condemnations. Catiline 
‘never came to trial for vis; nor did Cethegus; but for Sulla 
and the others, the law did honorable service. Here are the 
alios—alios of the invective. The law served well in finally de- 
stroying every trace of what to Cicero was the most severe strain 
the Roman state had endured since Hannibal. Such was the 
noble history of the law de vi, and now it is being used ad 
mulieris libidinosae delicias! It is essentially the same law, 
traced from its birth twenty-one or twenty-two years earlier, 


brought into service again when needed, but it does not mean F 
that Caelius was being tried under the lex Lutatia, but under 


the lex Plautia, just as were all the cases de wi since the 


re-enactment by Plautius. Now the cases cited by Zumpt, — 
collected from various sources, giving the names of many Catil- F 
inarians accused of vis but not specifying the name of the law, fF 
fall right in line, and array themselves as the reliquias of 


Cicero and the alios—alios of the invective. There is no longer [ 


any contradiction. 


Everybody knew the name of the law in force at the time; 


there was no need of specifying the name of the re-enactor. — 


While on the other side, quoting the name of the original pro- fF 


poser, especially when he was so respected and famous a mal 


as Catulus, brings added impressiveness to the majesty and dig- i 


nity which Cicero is trying so hard, and so successfully, to at- f 


tach to the law de vi through its history. We need only re 


member that Cicero was speaking to men who understood con- 


temporary references, to whom the mention of Catulus was 4 f 


piece of information, not a source of ambiguity. 
We face, then, the problem as to when did such a re-enactment 
take place. Since it is probable from the story of C. Cornelius 


discussed above that no law de vi existed when he was tried for 
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the second time in 65, the re-enactment must be placed between 
that date and the conspiracy of Catiline in late.63. With all 
the information we have about that conspiracy and about 
Cicero’s consulship in general, it is inconceivable that it could 
have been done in 63 without our knowing of it. Is there, then, 
any time in late 65 or 64 when such a law was needed? The 
biased nature of Sallust’s Bellum Catilinae and what appears 
to have been an intentional hushing up of the whole thing have 
left us in considerable ambiguity concerning the so-called first 
Catilinarian conspiracy.** The consuls elected for 65, P. Autro- 
nius Paetus and P. Cornelius Sulla, when ousted before they took 
office as the result of charges of bribery made by the men who 
subsequently took their office, L. Aurelius Cotta and L. Manlius 
Torquatus, connived with Catiline at the murder of the con- 
suls, but the conspiracy failed at the point of success, apparently 
due to Catiline’s impatience. Catiline, tried and acquitted of 
res repetundae in 65, was also, along with several others, 
brought to trial for murder the next year,®® though the charges 
were projected back into the time of the Sullan proscriptions. 
Dio tells us that even as early as 66 there was an attempt on 
the part of the Senate to pass some measures punishing the 
conspirators, but the tribunes intervened. Still, the Senate was 
strong enough to effect the removal of one of the conspirators, 
Cn. Calpurnius Piso, on an ostensibly honorable mission to 
Spain. Is it not entirely probable that after this warning, and 
perhaps after the acquittal of so dangerous a person as Catiline 
in 65 and 64, the Senate saw the need for some protective 
measure against such conspiracies, a measure which would make 
it easier to condemn such men as Cornelius and Catiline, 
who seemed able to get away free on the more serious charges 
of maiestas and murder? Perhaps it defined vis in the more 
exact terms in which we find it later in the Julian laws* on 
the subject, while retaining the elasticity which made it the 
general charge under which an accuser could group a whole 


** Cass. Dio, XXXVI, 44; Cic., pro Sulla, chs. 1-24; pro Murena, 38, 
82; pro Caelio, 4, 10; in Cat., I, 6, 14-16; Ascon., Stang] pp. 47-49 and 
64-72; Sallust, Bell. Cat., 15-18. 

*° Cass. Dio, XXXVII, 10; Ascon., in Toga Oand., Stangl p. 70. 

“Tul. Paulus, Sent., V, 26. 
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barrage of minor, though more easily proved, charges based 
largely on probabile ex vita, as was at least partially the case 
in the charges against Caelius. 

By placing the lex Plautia in late 65 or 64, we see an added 
reason why Cicero did not mention the actual re-enactment. In 
all probability, there were no important cases ** under it until 
that of Catiline in 63. It was a purely preventive measure, 
and whatever may have happened in 64 was completely over- 
shadowed by the events of the year 63, when it was used for what 
every student of Cicero knows was the greatest accomplishment 
in Cicero’s entire life, if not in our, certainly in his own, esti- 
mation. Since, as I have said, neither Catiline nor Cethegus 
ever came to trial for vis, Cicero, to complete his rhetorical 
glorification of the importance of the law de vi, seizes on the 
next best thing, the utter wiping out of the smouldering remains 
of that great rebellion (in his mind), and adds its dignity to 
the still greater one of 77. 

We have seen that any theory concerning the date of the 
lex Plautia de reditu Lepidanorum requires the existence of a 
Plautius, otherwise unknown to us. Coins *? have made it far 
from difficult to postulate the existence of still another, com- 
petent, either as tribune or praetor, in 65 or 64, to propose this 
law de vi. We know that a certain C. Munatius Plancus was 
adopted by a L. Plautius, and became L. Plautius Plancus. His 
true brother, L. Plancus, was old enough to be consul in 42. 
Gaius, being adopted, would most certainly be younger, born 
perhaps ca. 80. His adoptive father, L. Plautius, might easily 
have been of an age suitable for the tribuneship or praetorship 
in 65 or 64. There is, too, a certain A. Plautius,** curule aedile 


“1 Camurtius and C(?) Aesernus mentioned by Cicero in 71 are known 
from no other source and hence their trials can be dated only as prior to 
56. They may have been either before or after the trial of Catiline. 
Cicero mentions them only as other examples of the misuse of the law 
de vi against social scandal. 

42 Eckhel, Doctrina Numorum Veterum, Vienna, 1828, V, p. 276; Babe- 
lon, Monnaies de la République Romaine, Paris, 1886, II, p. 325. Cf. also 
Drumann-Groebe, Geschichte Roms, Leipzig, 1908, IV, p. 232; Valer. 
Max., VI, 8, 5; Appian, Bell. Civ., IV, 12, 46; and Pliny, Hist. Nat., 
XIII, 3, 5. 

‘8 Mommsen, Geschichte des rém. Miinzwesens, p. 371 note, and Babe- 
lon, op. cit., p. 324. 
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in 54, probably of a different family. Here, at least are two 
. [families capable of supplying the missing names in the Fastt 
Praetorum and the Fasti Tribunorum Plebis.* 


JoHN N. HovueH. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


: ‘We know only one tribune for each of 65 and 64, C. Papius and 
| Q. Mucius Orestinus respectively. Cf. Niccolini, op. cit., p. 379. Hélzl, 
ie Fasti Praetorii A. U. O. DOLXXXVII-DCOX, diss., Leipzig, 1876, pp. 


38-44, gives three certain and two probable praetors for 65, two certain 
ones for 64, and two more perhaps in either year. This leaves plenty of 
room for a Plautius. 
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AUTHORSHIP OF THE CIRIS 


{Comparisons with the metrical and stylistic features of Catullus 
and Vergil indicate publication at an early date. The results of other 
quests are given, and conclusions based on non-recurrence of vocabulary 
are criticised. Numerous parallels from later writers, especially 
Seneca, are given, and these, antedating the statements of Donatus 
and Servius, furnish the surest basis of the claim for authorship by 
Vergil.] 


The author announces that the Ciris is his first work (42 ff.) : 


Sed quoniam ad tantas nunc primum nascimur artes, 

Nunc primum teneros firmamus robore nervos: 

Haec tamen interea, quae possumus, in quibus aevi 

Prima rudimenta et iuvenes exegimus annos, 

Accipe dona, meo multum vigilata labore 

Promissa atque diu iam tandem exordia. 
There is also a similar statement in his invocation to the 
Pierides (99 f.) : 

Praecipue nostro nunc adspirate labori, 

Atque novum aeterno praetexite honore volumen. 


There is a similar declaration in the Culex in which, as in the 
Ciris, are indications of the juvenile character of the work. 
However, most of the evidence on this point can be best con- 
sidered in presenting the relation of the Ciris to the later works 
of Vergil. Here it will be enough to point out that Penates 
(331) is used as if it were in a Roman story, and Idaeis 
anubus (375) has the same color. The words of Scylla in 
admitting the justice of her punishment (419 f.) : 
. - - quod sic patriam carosque penates 
Hostibus immitique addixi ignara tyranno, 

have a Roman legal tinge in addiai, and somewhat of a Vergilian 
one in ignara which Vergil has 30 times to Ovid’s 27. 

When Scylla’s attempt to cut off the lock from her father’s 
head had been foiled by Carme, she was led within (256), and 
then the Nurse, in spite of the fact that she was indoors (284): 


Intonsos multo deturpat pulvere crines, 


an inappropriate adaptation of Catullus 64, 224. Carme also, 
in bewailing the death of her daughter, has the phrase Hyrcanvus 
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inter comites (308), as if Hyrcania were then as well known 
as in the days of the writer. Notice the betterment in Proper- 
tius 4, 18, 16: 


Sectatur patrios per iuga longa canes. 


Some geographical details seem more appropriate for the time 
of the poet than for that of the actors: Storace Idaeo (168), 
Partho ... cornu (299), Afer ... turbo (480), and Syrie 

. amomo (512). The young poet should not be criticised too 

severely for the situation in which he places Scylla (389 f.) : 

Tum suspensa novo ritu de navibus altis 

Per mare caeruleum trahitur Niseia virgo, 
for it is less absurd than that set forth by the mature Ovid in 
Met. 8, 148 ff.: 

. insilit undis 

Consequiturque rates, faciente cupidine vires, 

Gnosiacaeque haeret comes invidiosa carinae. 
However, the hanging in Ovid, pendebat, is better than the 
ltrahitur of the Ciris extending through the long sea voyage. 


SOURCES OF VOCABULARY. 


The poems of Catullus and of Lucretius were two of the most 
potent influences on the author. Bellinger?* finds that there is 
a reminiscence of Catullus on an average of one to every eleven 
lines of the Ciris. Not only was the content influenced by the 
works of Catullus, but also the form, of which three phases 
will be considered: 1. The grouping of nouns and adjectives in 
successive pairs; 2. The repetition of the same word or sound 
at the beginning of lines; 3. The use of particles. 

1. All of the twelve possible arrangements of nouns and 
adjectives in successive pairs are represented in the Ciris. The 
most noticeable are the groupings Aa nN, as in 


20: Et gracilem molli liceat pede claudere versum; 
511: Purpureas flavo retinentem vertice vittas, 


and also with the two modifiers placed first Aa Nn, as in 


34: Emathio celsum duplicarat vertice Olympum; 
504: Lentaque perpetuas fuderunt bracchia pennas. 


The author in these collocations follows the example of Catullus 


* Catullus and the “ Ciris”; T. A. P. A. LITI, 73 ff. 
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who in 64 has the arrangement aa nn in 56 per cent of the 
occurrences. In other instances with the modifiers first in the 
pairs, there may be anaphora AN an, e. g. 


6: Longe aliud studium atque alios accincta labores, 


or a chiastic arrangement AN na, as in 


196: Quae mare, quae viridis silvas lucosque sonantes. 


The two remaining arrangements are An aN and An Na, as in 


532: Infesti apposuit odium crudele parentis; 
212: Tum suspensa levans digitis vestigia primis. 


Pairs with the nouns first occur only one-fifth as often, the same 
as in Catullus 64, and only NA an and Na An are used fre- 
quently enough to need illustration: 


237: ... ne furor ille tuos invaserit artus; 
176: Castraque prospectat crebris lucentia flammis. 


2. Repetition of the same term is a common phenomenon, 
generally with varied form, as aliud . . . alios (6), talem... 
tali (18; 35), felix... felix... felices (27), heu quotiens 

- - quotiens heu (81); or unchanged, mirificum . . . mirifi- 
cum (12). The same words are sometimes used at the beginning 
of balanced lines, as non . . . non (18-19), sive . . . sive (67- 
8); necdum ... necdum (146-147); or there is grouping 
with alteration, e.g. nulla...mnon...non... nullus... 
nulla (177-181), non... mnec...mnec... nil (259-262); 
and at the beginning of alternate —— saepe .. . saepe (172- 
174) ; nam qua te causa. . . qua causa (229-231), aut. . . aut 
(280-282), nunc. . . nunc (362-364). Illustrations can easily 
be found in Catullus 63 and 64, in the former ubi (21-25) 
and ego (68-71) four times each, the latter preceded by ego... 
ego... mihi... mihi; tum (64, 19-21) three times, as non 
(id. 63-65) and, in alternate lines, sicine (id. 132-134), and 
nec (id. 166-168). 

8. Some phases of the syntax and also of the use of par- 
ticles in the Ciris can be traced to Catullus, Lucretius or 
some other early writer. Some of the comparisons yield positive 
results, others negative, and some a combination of both. The 
writer (366) ventures on a pluperfect subjunctive with cum: 


Ut, cum caesa pio cecidisset victima ferro, 
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which, although here within an wé- clause, is rarely found in 
Latin poetry, e. g. pacificasset (Cat. 68, 76), explicasset (id. 53, 
2). Donec, occurring freely in Lucretius, is found (481) as used 
by Vergil. Simul ac (163) is used with some freedom by Catu!- 
lus, and is twice in the Aeneid, while simul (sc. ac) occurs three 
times in Vergil, and in Ciris 220. This also has simul ut (514) 
as has Cicero in Verr. 2, 1, 26, 67. Ante hunc conspectum 
(279) has a parallel in Lucr. 2, 938 ante ipsam genitam 
naturam animantis. The Ciris avoids quandocumque, as does 
Catullus and Vergil, and also quando, but has quandoquidem 
(323) which is freely used by Lucretius. Quia is in neither 
Catullus nor the Ciris, and only six times in the Aeneid. LFtsi, 
which occurs but twice in the Aeneid, begins the Ciris in a palpa- 
ble imitation of Catullus. 

The Curis has neither igitur nor nempe, particles rarely used 
by Catullus and Vergil. Quin etiam (365) does not occur in 
Catullus and only nine times in Vergil. Catullus (63, 6; and 
35) has the unusual itaque ut temporal, although itaque does not 
occur in the Ciris or Vergil. The Ciris like Catullus and Vergil 
prefers atque to ac, and with them has a freer use of neque in 
comparison with nec than has Ovid. It also has eé a little 
oftener than -que. However, in the use of the latter there is au 
approximation to the earlier usage of Vergil. Balanced terms 
(476; 477) are connected by -que -que, and 338 begins with 
meque deosque, varying from Catullus who has a few examples 
at the end of lines, as seque suosque (64, 201). Noticeable are 
the occurrences of atque with a pair of words: digna atque 
indigna (247) capta atque avecta (290), gravia atque indigna 
(310), docta atque experta (332), conata tua atque incepta 
(337). This usage seems to have been suggested by Lucretius: 
Blanda atque infracta (5, 231) coniunctam atque uniter aptain 
(id. 588; 555; 558) ; infesta atque aspera (6, 778); conformata 
atque locata (1d. 997). 

There is a noticeable transference to unlike parties of some 
of the material gathered from Lucretius. The author’s condi- 
tional position in 14 ff.: 


Si me iam summa sapientia pangeret arce, 


Unde hominum errores longe lateque per orbem 
Despicere atque humilis possem contemnere curas, 
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is a modification of the ideal position set forth in Lucretius 
(2, 7 ff.). The introduction also of sapientia is in the same 
spirit as Lucretius quae | Una appellatur sapientia, and also 
sollemnt tempore, in the peplum scene (35) as sollemni more 
in the story about Iphigenia (Lucr. 1, 96). Inasmuch as the aet 
of Scylla when playing extra | Procedit longe (142 f.) adapts 
the words of Lucretius in regard to Epicurus, extra | Processit 
longe (1, 72 f.), and the statement of her act in 218: 


Suspicit ad gelidi nutantia sidera mundi, 


adapts and concentrates Lucretius 5, 1203 f.: 

Nam quom suspicimus magni coelestia mundi 

Templa, super stellisque micantibus aethera fixum, 
we can safely assume that the reference to the traditional 
Scylla in 59: 


Candida succinctam latrantibus inguina monstris 

Dulichias vexasse rates et gurgite in alto 

Deprensos nautas canibus lacerasse marinis, 
although it is repeated by Vergil (Hcl. 6, 76), is an expansion 
by the author of the words of Lucretius rabidis canibus suc- 
cinctas ... Scyllas (5, 892). The statement of Lucretius in 
4, 969 f.: 


Nos agere hoc autem et naturam quaerere rerum 
Semper et inventam patriis exponere chartis, 


is the basis of 39: 


Naturae rerum magnis intexere chartis, 


with the introduction of a verb not used by Lucretius or Catullus, 
by Ovid four times in the Metamorphoses, and nine times by 
Vergil. The following words ut . . . senibus loqueretur pagina 
saeclis (40 f.) are adapted from Catullus 68, 45 f.: 


Vos porro dicite multis 
Milibus et facite haec charta loquatur anus. 


Blandum deponere amorem (11) reverses the statement of 
Tucretius incutiens blandum per pectora amorem (1, 19), while 
neque tunc civis neque tunc rex (116) has the same contrast 
as is brought out by Lucretius (1, 89ff.). The picture of 
Scylla in 449: 


Et caput inflexa lentum cervice recumbit, 
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is a good illustration of a transferred description, for it comes 
from the picture of Mars in the lap of Venus, suspiciens tereti 
cervice reposta . . . tuo recubantem corpore sancto circumfusa 
super (Lucr. 1, 35 f.). 

Something of the extent of the dependence of the author on 
Catullus and Lucretius can be shown by an analysis of the ad- 
jectives which are used. A few as anilis, atroz, furialis, gracilis, 
infandus, insanus, intonsus, lacrimosus, and morsilis, are not 
found in either. The usage of Ovid and of Vergil does not 
differ with respect to these, and some were used by earlier 
writers, as atrox, gracilis, and intonsus ap. Cicero Tusc. Disp. 
3, 12, 26: 


Intonsa infuscat pectus inluvie scabrum, 


the possible suggestion for 284: 
Intonsos multo deturpat pulvere crines, 

although such an act is mentioned in Catullus 64, 224: 
Canitiem terra, atque infuso pulvere foedans. 


In contrast with these few, there are at least a hundred which 
are used in the same connections, or which may have been used 
as suggestions for combinations made by the author. Some 
collocations are taken over unchanged, as aerius mons (302: 
Cat. 68, 57); caeca nox (523: Cat. 68, 44; Lucr. 1, 1115); 
cano gurgite (514: Cat. 64, 18); durus labor (291: Lwucr. 
four times); largo munere (527: Cat. 66, 92); levis aether 
(538: Lucr. 5, 468); placida quies (343: Lucr. 1, 464); 
tacitum cubile (209: Cat. 6, 7); varii colores (502: Lucr. 
2, 786 et al.). 

The author, adapting from Catullus, speaks in 47 of his long 
period of preparation, and it is a fair interpretation that a 
part of this was due to his care in the adjustment of new col- 
locations of adjectives with nouns. A few of these adjustments 
will be given: Assiduas luces (417%): solibus assiduis (Lucr. 
5, 253); carosque penates (419): carosque parentes (Lucr. 
3, 85); cupidas sorores (393): dominam cupidam (Cat. 61, 
32); hiberno aequore (480): hiberno tempore (Lucr. 5, 698) ; 
novo ritu (389): novo fetu (Lucr. 5,779); orbum parentem 
(360): orba mater (Cat. 39, 5); pio ferro (366): pio bello 
(Lucr. 5, 382); coccina Sicyonia (168): pulchra Sicyonia 
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(Lucr. 4, 1121); tristes iras (138; 536): tristes curas (Cat. 
2, 10). There is also in the Ciris a similar change gravidos 
fetus (230): gravidos fusos (446). Sometimes equivalence of 
sound is sought, as in the last example, sometimes equivalence 
of sense, as in indomitas . . . mentes (118): indomitos... 
furores (Cat. 64, 54); and later, indomitas . . . iras (Aen. 2, 
594). Equally noticeable are some of the collocations with 
participles: Abruptas arces (465): abruptum barathrum (Cat. 
68, 108) ; ardentia lumina (402: Lucr. 6, 1178; Aen. 2, 405) ; 
concreta calore (492): effeta calore (Lucr. 6, 843); and con- 
creta vapore (id. 5, 796); inflexa lentum cervice (449): in- 
flexae texta carinae (Cat. 64, 10); genis rorantibus (253): 
lacrimis rorantes genas (Lucr. 2, 977%; 3, 470); spumanti 
litore (475): spumosa ad litora (Cat. 64, 121). The line of 
Catullus, 64, 131: 


Frigidulos udo singultus ore cientem, 


suggested the opposite, pressis . . . singultibus, (211) and also 
the adjective to associate with puellam (251) and ocellos (348). 

Some adjectives are used in the same sphere, e. g. lentum 
with caput (449), bracchia (503), as also with corpore (Lucr. 


6, 439). Mollis is found with amictus (250): vellera (Cat. 
64, 318), tegmina (id. 129), lana (id. 311), cf. tenwis (68, 49). 
Magnum modifies aequor (394): mare (Lucr. 2, 553). We 
find puellam ... teneram (485), and with parts of the body 
(43; 162; 169; 403: Cat. 63, 10 ef al.). Tenui . .. crocota 
(252) is akin to tenui ... textura (Lucr. 3, 209). It is 
possible that the position of the adjective in infidosque inter 
. . . pisces (485) may have as its basis infidi maris (Lucr. 2, 
558). 

The pronominal adjective alternis (851; 535) is a favorite 
of Lucretius, and passed on to the Eclogues and Georgics. 
Alia ex aliis (364) is a development of the common Lucretian 
expression alid ex alio; compare nos alia ex aliis in fata vocamur 
(Aen. 3, 494). 

A few adjectives derived from proper names are borrowed: 
Assyrius (440: Cat. 68, 144); Dictaeus (300: Lucr. 2, 634) ; 
Gnosius, Parthus (299: Cat. 64,172; 11, 6); Gortynius (114: 
Cat. 64, 75). Some of the proper names also are appropriated 
from Catullus or Lucretius: Amathusia (242: Cat. 68, 51); 
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Amphitrite (73; 486: Cat. 64, 11); and Dauliades (200): 
Daulias (Cat. 65, 14). Oceanus and Tethys are associated 
(392) as in Cat. 66, 68-70. However, the most noticeable of all 
passages is 229 f.: 


Nam qua te causa nec dulcis pocula Bacchi 
Nec gravidos Cereris dicam contingere fetus? 


for it is an application of the words of Lucretius in 2, 652: 


Hic siquis mare Neptunum Cereremque vocare 
Constituit fruges et Bacchi nomine abuti 

Mavolt quam laticis proprium proferre vocamen, 
Concedamus. 

A few noun combinations are taken over intact, or are devel- 
oped into something slightly different. Belli certamina (358: 
Lucr. 2, 5) and divum formidine (363: Lucr. 5, 1217) retain 
the form, as also flamina venti (404: Lucr. 1, 290), but in the 
last the cases are different. The action of the “ faithless fish ” 
in 453: 

Verbere caudarum atque oris minantur hiatu, 
is lionlike, combining caede terga cauda (Cat. 63, 81) and 
hiatus leonis (Lucr. 5, 25). 

Considerable freedom is shown in the use of verbs. Praeceps 
impellitur (184) takes the place of praeceps agitur (Cat. 65, 
23); pedem rettulit (256), of pedem reflexit (Cat. 64, 112), 
and the act iniecta veste (251) is the opposite of reiecta veste 
(Cat. 66, 81). Luctum portavit (289) may be compared with 
letum ... attulit (Cat. 68, 91) and with luctus ademit (id. 
31). Sperare salutem (322) may be due to sepelire salutem 
(Lucr. 2, 570), and contendere nostrum (329) to contendere 
monstrum (Cat. 64,101). Certainly multis optata (496) came 
out of multi . . . optavere (Cat. 62, 42); cf. multis diluta 
_  labella (td. 99, 8). The collocation tota perducere vita (Cat. 
' . 109, 5) accounts for diem producere vitae (296), as genitor con- 
cessit amores (Cat. 64, 27%) for the first part of si concessus 
amor macerat (244), although the verb is from Lucretius (3, 
%5); compare Horace Sat. 1, 4, 113 concessa uti venere. Two 
statements Extremum hoc munus morientis habeto (267) and 
donavit honore (269) seem to have been derived from one line of 
Catullus, 101, 3: 


Ut te postremo donarem munere mortis. 
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There is a change of adjective in extrema .. . adloquor hora 
(406) from postrema comprecer hora (Cat. 64,191). The line 
of Lucretius 5, 882: 


Id licet hinc quamvis hebeti cognoscere corde, 


is the basis of the statement of Carme, non est . . . tam rudis 
ut nullo possim cognoscere signo (243). Exigit aevum (518: 
Lucr. 4, 1231) and nil proficere (406: Cat. 42, 21) remain 
unchanged, while flecto (334), tribuo (270) and violo (73) 
have like associations. Necdum ... gustaverat ignis honores 
(146) is an adaptation of numquam .. . vitae gustavit amorem 
(Lucr. 5, 180), just as cupidis Minoa inhiasset oculis (132) is 
of Lucr. 1, 37: 


Pascit amore avidos inhians in te, dea, visus. 


Compare also sudabant tempora myrrha (438) with sudabant 
etiam fauces . . . sanguine (Lucr. 6, 1146). The suggestion 
for the verb in caeruleas praevertite in aethera nubes (203) is 
in Catullus (64, 341), and it is used also in Vergil and in 
Statius, but there are no parallels in Ovid. This is also true 
of depromo: the one occurrence in Ovid depromit gramina locu- 
lis (Fasti 6, 749), in meaning at least, in no way resembles 
depromens tela pharetra (160), as in the Aeneid 5, 501 and in 
Statius Silvae 2, 3, 27. 

The Ciris has dempsissem crinem and peperissem letum 
(281 f.), and the occurrences of the verbs (75: 3) and (54: 11) 
seem to be greatly in favor of Ovid. However, Lucretius uses 
both, and the Ciris merely brings over his phraseology slightly 
changed ; see demit honorem (6, 420) and 1, 83: 


Religio peperit scelerosa atque impia facta. 


Scelerata instead of scelerosa occurs in 421. Livescunt bracchia 
(450) is an adaptation of digitos livescere (Lucr. 3, 527), but 
the verb is not used elsewhere by Vergil or by Ovid. The same 
is true of notesco (90). Tabesco (249), and perhaps (450) 
instead of livescunt, occurs seven times in Lucretius, but is not 
elsewhere in Vergil, and in Ovid only in Met. 14, 482; and 
Tristia 5, 1, 7%. These words illustrate the fact that all words 
gleaned for the Ciris from Lucretius did not persist in the 
vocabulary of the borrower, or if used do not appear with the 
same relative frequency. 
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Thirty color terms are given by Professor Thomason,” 16 of 
which are in the Ciris, and 21 in Lucretius. The latter number 
includes all that are in the Ciris with the exception of niveus. 
This the Cirts has with artus (399: cf. Cat. 64, 303), and also 
with collo (170). Catullus has it with other parts of the body: 
pede (61, 9) and manibus (63, 8). Here also may be placed 
marmoreus, also drawn from Lucretius, with personal applica- 
tion: corpus (503), pedem (256), bracchia (450). It is used 
in the same way by Ovid in a few passages, as also by Vergil 
in Georg. 4, 523 marmorea caput a cervice. As the entire ex- 
pression of color in the Ciris was taken from Catullus and Lu- 
cretius, this element is merely another indication of the close- 
ness with which the writer had studied their works. 

Servius in his commentary on Vergil Ecl. 8, 4: 


Et mutata suos requierunt flumina cursus, 
quotes a line from Calvus: 
Sol quoque perpetuos meminit requiescere cursus. 


This was taken over in the Ciris 233: 


Quo rapidos etiam requiescunt flumina cursus. 


All these lines agree in having the verb transitive, but in Vergil 
the action is constrained by the power of song, but in the two 
others it is a free action, and the sol quoque perpetuos of 
Calvus becomes the quo rapidos etiam of the Ciris. 

One of the author’s most interesting statements is in 538 ff. : 


Namque ut in aetherio signorum munere praestans, 
Unum quem duplici stellarum sidere vidi, 
Scorpios alternis clarum fugat Oriona. 


There is a similar description in Cicero Aratea (686 f.) : 


Quare, cum magnis sese Nepa lucibus effert, 

Orion fugiens commendat corpora terris, 
the contrast between lucibus and terris, and the action in fugiens 
being expressed in the Ciris by aethera and ad auras, and fugat. 
This adaptation in the Ciris will have more weight in the dis- 
cussion if it is held in mind that there are in the other works 
of Vergil some points drawn from the poetry of Cicero. The 


*The “ Ciris” and Ovid. Classical Philology, xviii, p. 336. 
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lines (387, 183 ff.*) are the basis of a similar description in 
Georg. 1, 360 ff., the fulix, the cornix, and the cattle being 
mentioned in both, and some of the actions are similar: 

Demersit caput, et fluctum cervice recepit: 

Nunc caput obiectare fretis, nunc currere in undas; 

Naribus umiferum duxere ex aere sucum: 

Suspiciens patulis captavit naribus auras. 
Other similarities are vestivit lumine (368, 294; 381, 726); 
convestivit (377, 5%8): lumine vestit (Aen. 6, 640); caligine 
caeca (381, 731), caeca caligine (377, 591; 385, 133): (Aen. 
3, 203); ardentia lumina (381, 732: Aen. 2, 402); genuere 
parentes (402, 15: Aen. 10, 597); Neptunia prata (371, 373): 
arva ... Neptunia (Aen. 8, 695). 

In Tusc. Disp. 4, 34, 73 a quotation from Turpilius ends 

with the words Vosque adeo Venti! which are used also in 
the Ciris 407 : 


Vos ego, vos adeo, venti, testabor, et aurae. 


METRICAL FEATURES. 


The metrical schemata are an interesting feature. The eight 
which come first in the Ciris come first in Lucretius, and in the 
same order, so that in this respect the later poem is as if it had 
been written by Lucretius. Catullus emphasizes DSSS more 
than does the Ciris, and the reverse form DDDS, ninth in Catui- 
lus, is fifth in the Ciris, while SSDS, seventh in Catullus is 
ninth in the Ciris. Apart from these variations, the first eight 
schemata are the same for both, but most are in different order, 
although the percentages are practically the same. 

Here also may be given some other metrical features. The 
conclusions of Kent in his investigation of the phases of elision * 
point to Vergilian authorship. The figures presented by him 
show that 


“The Ciris is, in amount of elision, slightly above the Aetna, 
and stands midway between the Eclogues on the one hand and the 


® References are to the page and line in Vol, X, C. F. W. Miiller’s 
edition. 

“ Likes and dislikes in Elision, and the Vergilian Appendio. T. A. 
P. A. LIV (1923), p. 95. 
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Georgics and Aeneid on the other. In kinds of elision, it agrees 
very closely with the average for the Hclogues as a whole.” 

He further states: “The Ciris has far too much elision for 
Ovid, and falls outside the Ovidian range in T, M, and L.” 
Among his conclusions are 3. “That with elision as criterion, 
the Ciris may be by Vergil, but may not be by Ovid”; and 4. 
“That with the number of dactyls in the first four feet of the 
hexameter as criterion, all of these poems might be by Vergil, 
and none might be by Ovid.” 


Similar to this is the conclusion of Sturtevant:5 “It is 
therefore possible that the Ciris was written by Vergil at an 
early age when temporarily under the influence of Catullus.” 
Continuing he states: 

“The Ciris is equally unlikely to have been written by any except 
Vergil of the poets studied, unless possibly by Ovid. It approaches 
Vergil’s usage more closely than Ovid’s in respect to the propor- 
tion of harmony in the first four feet, in the frequency of the 
sequence ccc, and in the relative frequency of the disfavored 
sequences. In only one respect is it nearer to Ovid than to 
Vergil, namely, in the frequency of the sequence cch, and in this 
the Ciris exceeds both poets, undoubtedly under the influence of 
care ... Itis, on the whole, unlikely that Ovid wrote the 
iris. 

A few points bearing on the dactylization of the fourth and 
fifth feet are worthy of notice. In these there are four elements 
forming an appreciable percentage in all the lines. These are 
the feminine nominative of nouns and adjectives of the first 
declension in -ea, -ia and -uwa; neuters with the same endings; 
the genitive and ablative singular, and accusative plural of 
neuter nouns increasing with a short vowel in the genitive; and 
plural forms in -ibus. The third class has the most examples, 
the genitive being followed by a dissyllable beginning with a 
vowel; a dissyllabic ablative or accusative, as ture, by a trisyl- 
lable beginning with a consonant. In Catullus 64 these are 
rarely used excepting in the fifth foot. The Ciris, as also the 
Culex, has a much larger percentage of occurrences in the 
fourth foot, about the same as in the Aeneid. At some points 
the phrasing in the Ciris was affected by that in Catullus 64, 


5 Accent and Ictug in the Latin Hexameter. T. A. P. A. LIV (1923), 
pp. 72 f. 
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as the following illustrations will show, the reference to the 
Ciris first: Quid enim imprudentia prodest? (190) tibi nulla 
fuit clementia praesto (137); levans digitis vestigia primis 
(212); regens tenui vestigia filo (113); quid enim cum sedi- 
bus illi (513); flexerunt sedibus artus (304). Some of the 
neuter forms, especially of participles in the fourth foot in the 
Ciris were modelled after the fashion of Catullus: Nutantia 
sidera mundi (218); micantia sidera mundus (206); see also 
Lucr. 1, 73; ardentia lumina tendens (402: Aen. 2, 405); 
flagrantia declinavit lumina (91). Compare also florentia 
regna Corinthi (464) with flaventia demetit arva (354); and 
latrantibus unguina monstris (59) with spumantibus expuit 
undis (155). 

In the Culex there are a dozen occurrences of participles in 
-ntia equally divided between the fourth and fifth feet. There 
are but few examples in either foot in the Eclogues (5, 67; 7%, 
52; 3, 92), but in the Georgics the ratio of occurrences for the 
two feet is 16: 20. In the Aeneid and the Metamorphoses about 
one-third of the examples are in the fourth foot. In the Ciris 
there are but few instances of the ablative singular of the parti- 
ciple, as monstro ... infestante ... vocari (57). In the 
Culex the usage is much more noticeable, the ablatives for the 
most part in the absolute construction, as calamo laetum 
recanente (72), although a number are in logical relations, as 
luco residere virenti (109) and spoliis fulgentibus ornet (83). 
All the works of Vergil show a similar usage, and in the Aenetd 
by far the larger part are not absolute, praestanti being the 
most noticeable. In the earlier works of Ovid such occurrences 
are sporadic, although there is an occasional example with the 
accusative, as in Amores 1, 1, 12: 


Instruat, Aoniam Marte movente lyram. 


The usage increases in the Metamorphoses, but the ablatives 
absolute are relatively more frequent than in the Aeneid. 

The material so far presented shows that the author of the 
Ciris was steeped in the phraseology of Catullus and Lucretius, 
and drew also from some other writers; and that he fashioned it 
after the metrical schemata of Lucretius with little variation 
from Catullus. Our conclusion can be concisely summarized 
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in the words of Hardie: “The Ciris is associated with the 
poetry of the Ciceronian Age.” ® 


DatE OF COMPOSITION. 


The composition of the fourth book of Propertius is the 
terminus ad quem for the publication of the Ciris. This has in 
18, 21 ff.: 

Tuque, O Minoa venundata Scylla figura, 
Tondes purpurea regna paterna coma 

Hanc igitur dotem virgo desponderat hosti; 
Nise, tuas portas fraude reclusit Amor. 

At vos, innuptae felicius urite taedas: 
Pendet Cretaea tracta puella rate. 


The words dotem . ... desponderat indicate a formal agreement, 
just as in the Curis sacrato foedere coniunx | Dicta tibi (414 f.), 
and the situation given in pendet . . . tracta is the same as that 
in suspensa ... trahitur (389). Cretaea (115) and coma 
(387) are the same in both. As the fourth book appeared 
about the latter part of 23 B. C., the Ciris was published before 
that time, possibly before the publication of the first book of 
Tibullus in 27 B.C. This at least is a permissible conclusion 
from 1, 4, 63: carmine purpureast Nisi coma. 

The fable concerning Tarpeia as told later by Propertius in 
5, 4 is based on the account of Scylla as given in the Curis. 
Reference is made to the other Scylla (id. 39 f.) : 


Quid mirum in patrios Scyllam saevisse capillos 
Candidaque in saevos inguina versa canes, 


as in Vergil (Hcl. 6, 74): 
. aut Scyllam Nisi quam fama secuta est 
Candida succinctam latrantibus inguina monstris, 


the same tradition as is recorded in the Ciris (56 ff.). This is 
in accordance with the fitness of things that the Roman maid 
should know only of the Scylla which had been connected with 
the wanderings of Aeneas. Livy gives the current form of the 
story about Tarpeia (1, 11, 6): Huius filiam virginem auro 
corrumpit Tatius, ut armatos in arcem accipiat; aquam forte 
et tum sacris extra moenia petitum ierat. Accepti obrutam 


* Criticism of Criteria. Classical Quarterly, x, 47. 
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armis necavere. Propertius introduces the love motive, and 
develops the story along the same lines as is done in the Crris, 
In doing this he introduces the simile, id. 70: 
Culpam alit, et plures condit in ossa faces. 
Illa ruit, qualis celerem prope Thermodonta 
Strymonis abscisso fertur aperta sinu. 
substituting Strymonis for Bistonis, but in other respects follow- 
ing the first part of the Ciris, 163 ff. : 
Quae simul ac venis hausit sitientibus ignem 


Et validum penitus concepit in ossa furorem, 
Saeva, velut gelidis Edonum Bistonis oris 


Infelix virgo tota bacchatur in urbe. 


The last line is Vergilian (Aen. 4, 300 ff.). Compare with the 
first lines Propertius 1, 3, 5 f.: 

Nec minus assiduis Edonis fessa choreis 

Qualis in herboso concidit Apidano. 
Considering the high honor in which Vergil was held by Pro- 
pertius (see 3, 34, 61 ff.) it is a fair inference that the presenta- 
tion of Tarpeia after the fashion of Scylla was due to his knowl- 
edge that the Ciris was the work of the youthful Vergil. 
It is a noticeable fact that the alternate lines in the Ciris 

(172-174) : 

Saepe redit patrios ascendere perdita muros 

Aeriasque facit causam se visere turris; 

Saepe etiam tristis volvens in nocte querelas, 
begin with saepe . . . saepe, just as the two hexameters in Pro- 
pertius (5, 4, 23, 25): 

Saepe illa inmeritae causatast omina lunae, 

Saepe tulit blandis argentea lilia Nymphis. 


This poet also has another touch (4, 21, 25 ff.) : 


Illic aut stadiis animum emendare Platonis 
Incipiam aut hortis, docte Epicure, tuis 

Persequar aut studium linguae, Demosthenis arma, 
Libaboque tuos, scite Menandre, sales, 


which looks like a comment on the words of the Ciris (15): 
Quattuor antiquis heredibus edita consors. 


As this line is in a passage based on the words of Lucretius, the 
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indefinite statement may have seemed to a later writer in need of 
elucidation. 

In form and in substance the Ciris is based on Catullus and 
Lucretius, and the works of Vergil were also influenced by the 
same writers. It has 56.5 per cent of spondees so that its place 
is in the current of works with the slow and stately spondees 
of Latin. It is as fair to claim for Vergil, as for Ovid, a 
necessary period of preparation. It would be passing strange if, 
without an apprenticeship to the Muses, Vergil at the age of 
29 struck off the line 


Tityre, tu patulae recubans sub tegmine fagi. 


But apart from considerations such as these, views in regard to 
the writing of the Ciris by Vergil will hinge on the interpre- 
tation of the material common to it and other writers. Is it 
Vergil who shows signs of poetic progress, or an imitator who 
shows signs of retrogression? Was the Ciris written by Ovid? 

If the interpretation of the data already given is correct, it 
places the data of authorship when, of known authors, only the 
very youthful Ovid and Vergil need be considered. However, 
the conclusion of Professor Radford’ is altogether at variance 
with this interpretation: “It was composed after the publica- 
tion of the complete Aeneid (19 B.C.) the whole of which it 
imitates.” 

Ovip as AUTHOR OF THE CIRIS. 


Although Ovid writes freely concerning his own works, he 
does not have any statement indicating his connection with the 
Ciris. There may possibly be a reference to the Scylla of the 
poem in Rem. 67 f.: 


Inpia si nostros legisset Scylla libellos 
Haesisset capiti purpura, Nise, tuo, 
as also in Ars Amatoria 1, 331 ff.: 


Filia purpureos Niso furata capillos 
{[Hunc hostem patitur cum reliquis avibus 
Altera Scylla novum Circes medicamine monstrum] 
Pube premit rapidos inguinibusque canes. 
In Tristia (4, 10), giving a sketch of his literary work, he has 
the following, 57 ff.: 


*The Juvenile Works of Ovid. T. A. P. A. LI (1920), p. 160. 
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Carmina cum primum populo iuvenalia legi, 
Barba resecta mihi bisve semelve fuit. 

Moverat ingenium totam cantata per urbem 
Nomine non vero dicta Corinna mihi. 


This definitely states that Corinna (Amores) attracted the atten- 
tion of men, and is the equivalent of saying that they were 
his first work. His statement (id. 2, 393 f.): 


Impia nec tragicos tetigisset Scylla cothurnos, 
Ni patrium crinem desecuisset amor, 


indicates that the story was a subject of tragedy. Compare 
with this id. 2, 553 f.: 


Et dedimus tragicis scriptum regale cothurnis, 
Quaeque gravis debet verba cothurnus habet. 


Both of these passages may refer to a tragedy by Ovid, but 
certainly not to the Ciris. We assume that the story in Met. 
8, 6-151 was one adaptation of the story, and that the Ciris was 
another, although neither has any trace of its origin. 

Professor Thomason in his careful discussion of the subject® 
gives a list of 136 words common to the Ciris and Ovid. Of 
these 8% do not occur in Vergil and the remainder but rarely. 
There are also 50 words not in the accepted corpus of Ovid. 
We are invited to an examination of the sphere in which some 
of the words occur by the following statement (p. 344 N. 4): 


* All the works of Verg., in respect to their subject matter, are 
well suited for color-terms, while the epistles of the exile (Trist. 
and Pont.) and even the Amores scarcely admit their free use.” 


Some of the words presented in the argument are apparently of 
great weight, but this can be definitely determined only by a 
careful testing of their sphere. The poet who wrote “ varium 
et semper mutabile femina” did not emphasize the feminine 
element in his poetry as did Ovid in his amatory works. This 
must be borne in mind when comparisons are made of the Ciris- 
vocabulary with the vocabulary of Vergil and of Ovid. The 
Ciris has denubo (330: Ovid Met. 12,196); Vergil has neither 
this nor nubo (353), Ovid 76 times. But whom did Vergil 
have to wed? He has in Georg. 1, 390 carpentes pensa puellae, 


®The “COiris” and Ovid. Classical Philology, xviii, 256 ff.; 340 ff.; 
xix, 147ff. See also The Poems of the Appendiwa Vergiliana. By H. 
Rushton Fairclough. T. A. P. A. LIII, 5 ff. 
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the last word in the sense of ancillae which Ovid has 18 times, 
ancillula once (Rem. 639). Where else in Vergil was there 
need for this type of maid servant? He uses lasciva capella 
(Hcl. 2, 64), and lasciva puella (id. 3, 64), and these are the 
only occurrences of the adjective in his works. Capella is used 
but twice outside of the Eclogues, and that in the Georgics. 
The difference between the works of Vergil and of Ovid is well 
shown in the ratio of puella, 10: 230. Yet Ovid has but 12 
examples in the Metamorphoses, 197% being massed in his erotic 
poetry. Of the terms for maiden, the one instance of virago 
(Aen. 12, 468) balances the one in Ovid (Met. 6, 130). Virgo 
(53: 91) is, relative to length, more freely used by Vergil, but 
it is unequally distributed in his three works, 3-3-47. Vergil 
does not use marita, the nine instances of which in Ovid are 
early, excepting Met. 12, 609: 


Vinceris a timido Graiae raptore maritae. 


Mulier, used four times by Ovid, (Art. 3, Am. 1), in Vergil 
is limited to mulier mixta deo (Aen. 7, 661). Femina, not in 
the Hclogues and but once in the Georgics, occurs nine times 
in the Aeneid to 48 in Ovid, who has uror 36 times, Vergil 
only in Hcl. 8, 29 tibi ducitur uxor. Coniunz is the more com- 
mon term for wife (48: 113), but in the Amores it is found 
only in 3, 4, 37 adultera coniunx; and in its transferred appli- 
cation 2, 12, 25 pro nivea pugnantes coniuge. Matrona is ex- 
cluded from the Amores and the Ars, but occurs 16 times in 
Ovid to once in Vergil, Aen. 11, 476 matronae cinxere muros. 
Nutrio (4:22) and nutriz (5:30) also indicate what was 
adaptable in Ovid’s sphere, but not in Vergil’s. 

Another fine illustration of the adaptation of vocabulary to 
sphere is meretrix, Vergil 0, Ciris 1, Ovid 7. 

Some other terms with personal connotation show equally 
striking and unimportant differences. Ocellus is limited to 
Ovid’s love poetry, 19 times. Oculus is distributed fairly evenly 
through his works, 231 times, with about the same relative 
frequency as in Vergil, 98 times, but only twice in the Eclogues, 
—in 3, 103 of the evil eye, quis . . . mihi fascinat agnos. The 
terms for hair—capillus, coma and crinis also show variation 
in frequency for different spheres. Vergil has the first but twice, 
once in the lines about Scylla, Georg. 1, 405: 
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Et pro purpureo poenas dat Scylla capillo, 
and in Aen. 10, 832: 


Sanguine turpantem comptos de more capillos. 


This is varied in td. 12, 611 canitiem ... pulvere turpans, 
obviously better than the Ciris 284, already quoted. Vergil uses 
coma more freely, 27 times, but not in the Hclogues, and in 
the Georgics (2, 368; 4, 137) only to express foliage. Ovid 
has the word 157 times, one-half in his love poetry. There is 
no difference shown in the use of crimis (31: 62), but Ovid 
rather stresses the use of it in the Metamorphoses, 35 times, 
four times in the story of Scylla (8, 6 ff.) to capillus twice. 
Caesaries is a lofty term, and not freely used, 5: 7, the latter 
all in the Metamorphoses, excepting Am. 3, 1, 32 which is as 
elevated as the rest. In similar spheres the two writers are not 
widely apart in the use of these words, and apparently wide 
differences merely indicate the exercise of judgment suited to 
sphere. Of the same import are some others of a kindred 
nature that deserve a passing notice. Labellum (496) is used 
seven times by Ovid in his erotic poetry, by Vergil only in LFcl. 
2, 34. Ovid also emphasizes lacrima (202: 46), and more 
noticeably osculum (119: 5) which occurs also in the Ciris 
(253), and in the Culex (293). 

In another sphere the Ciris has poeta (54) as has Ovid (32 
times), but not in the Metamorphoses. Vergil uses it only in 
the Hclogues. Compare also iwdex and iudicium each 41 times 
in Ovid. The latter is in the Ciris (531), Eclogues (5,18) and 
the Aeneid (1, 27%); the former occurs three times each in the 
Culex and Eclogues and in the Aeneid (6, 431). In the per- 
sonal intellectual sphere, gratia (58: 6) and invidia (24: 7) 
are much more in evidence in Ovid than in Vergil, although 
the former does not have some rarely used by Vergil, as incle- 
mentia (2), tgnavia, ignominia, industria, and vigilantia once 
each. Of other words in the Ciris which may be considered as 
without the sphere of Vergil may be given alumna, ancillaris, 
antistita, coccina, crobylus, coralium, crocota, nutricula, and in 
other spheres sapientia, sophia, charta, chorda, lascivio and 
libido. 
If the free use of a term occurring in the Ciris favors Ovid 
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as the author, the free use of a term not in the Ciris is against 
him, and the more so if it is not freely used by Vergil. Ovid 
in comparison with Vergil makes a free use of crimen (188: 
15), abeo (109: 23), and absum (116: 27). The difference 
is less marked with decet (48: 7), paenitet (25: 4) and pudet 
(61: 6). On the basis of the few occurrences we can more 
easily account for Vergil’s omission of them from the Ciris, than 
we can for Ovid’s. However, as Vergil uses other terms not in 
the Cirts more freely than does Ovid, as acer (59: 39), cunctus 
(49: 34), deligo (15: 3), densus (59: 46), the usage in the 
case of these would be against Vergil as author. One set bal- 
ances the other, and our conclusion is that such data are not 
valid as a criterion of authorship. 

“There as 50 words in the Ciris which do not occur in the 
received corpus of Ovid” (Thomason p. 342). The relative 
length of the two masses of poetry is approximately Ovid : Ver- 
gil :: 2144: 1. If these were masses of material with similar 
substance, we should expect the non-recurring elements to be 
inversely proportional to mass. Applying this to the non-recur- 
rent element in Vergil it would be reduced from 87 to 35, 
and the ratios would be Ovid in length : Vergil :: 2144 : 1, in 
words 50 : 35. This shows that on this basis Vergil stands 
nearer to the Ciris than does Ovid. But the poems are intellec- 
tual products and not material masses, and ratios for individual 
words do not apply. If relative length were our constant mul- 
tiplier or divisor there would be no need of the laborious search- 
ing of both authors to determine the vocabulary for each. The 
problem could be solved by counting in one, and then multi- 
plying or dividing as the case might be. This inapplicability 
of ratios needs but few illustrations. Candidus (Cirts 6, Vergil 
18, Ovid 84) is noticeable from the fact that Vergil has 11 out 
of 18 occurrences in the Hclogues and Georgics. This is a 
greater relative frequency than in the works of Ovid, and in 
this respect the works of the early Vergil stand nearer to the 
Ciris than does Ovid. Caeruleus (caerulus) also occurs 6 times 
in the Ciris, but in Vergil 23 and in Ovid 56 times. Given 
aptus (Vergil 5: Ovid 188) and arma (Vergil 293: Ovid 239) 
how shall we compute the occurrences for the Curis? The same 
might be asked concerning Domus (Vergil 117: Ovid 212) for 
here the ratio of length is useless in computing occurrences. 
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Non-RECURRENCE OF VOCABULARY. 


The test of non-recurrence of vocabulary is of easy applica- 
tion, and some results obtained are not without interest.® Of 100 
words, excluding names of flowers, in the Eclogues of Vergil not 
found in his later works, 66 are used by Ovid, so that on this 
basis a more plausible argument can be made out for Ovid than 
for Vergil as author of these poems. 

Cicero in his philosophical and rhetorical works has 43 of the 
non-Vergilian words of the Ciris with 1,574 occurrences. There 
are 264 occurrences of the 39 of these words which, according to 
Fairclough (p. 25), are used by Ovid. Of those which occur 
more than five times Ovid uses charta, chorda, ocellus, relevo, 
remoror, sedulus, supprimo, and tumulo more freely than does 
Cicero. But the latter uses 25 more freely than does Ovid, the 
most noticeable being libido, pertimesco, quaestus, sapientia and 
tribuo. There are in the Germania 112 words not used elsewhere 
by Tacitus, and 75 of them are found in Cicero, indicating, on 
the non-recurring basis, that the latter is more likely the writer 
than Tacitus himself. These are illustrations of a wide vocabu- 
lary incidentally overlapping vocabularies in another sphere. 
There are also instances of overlapping in the same sphere. There 
are in the Moretum 67 non-Vergilian words (Fairclough, p. 24) 
31 of which are found in Ovid, while there are at least 49 of 
them in Columella. Of the same import is the fact that he also 
uses all of the 30 color terms given by Thomason (p. 340) with 
the exception of fulvus and rubens, the former not in the Ciris. 

In the story of Scylla told by Ovid, Met. 8, 6-151, 48% of the 
nouns, verbs, adjectives and adverbs are not used in the Ciris, 
but this fact does not have any weight in determining the author- 
ship of the latter. There were changes in the expressional form of 
Vergil, as in that of Ovid, and death-in-life was as characteristic 
of the one as of the other. We have the Vergil of the Hclogues, 
of the Georgics, and of the Aeneid, and into each he admitted 
some elements not found in the others, and some he excluded 
from all. However in considering the relation of the Ciris to the 
‘story told by Ovid it must be admitted that Ovid tells some 


*See F. W. Shipley, Ovidian Vocabulary and the Oulew Question. 
T. A. P. A. LVI, p. 261 ff. 
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stories twice with varying degree of difference in phraseology. 
The form of the story of Daedalus (A. A. 2, 33-96) is changed 
from elegy to hexameter (Met. 8, 183-235), and about 40 per 
cent of the words are used a second time. There is the same 
metrical change in the story about Procris (A. A. 3, 686-746: 
Met. 7, 796-862). There is a reverse metrical change in the 
account of the Search of Ceres (Met. 5, 385 ff.: Fastt, 4, 419 ff.). 
These differ somewhat in details, and each incorporates some 
incidental features. In one the Sun reveals the fate of Perse- 
phone; in the other it is the fountain Cyane. Scattered through 
the two are the same or similar pieces of wording, the Met. set- 
ting being given first, praedone marito (591: 521), pinus suc- 
cendit (442): accendit ... pinus (493), dicere longa mora 
est (463): immensum est... dicere (573), non hoe iniuria 
factum, | Verum amor est (527): factum excusat amore (597), 
and in entire lines (568: 615): 

Vertitur extemplo facies et mentis et oris: 

Tum demum voltumque Ceres animumque recepit. 

The stories in each group are of the same general texture, 
but a little differently colored verbally. In contrast with these 
are other references and stories which Ovid drew from Vergil. 
Venulus reappears (Met. 14, 512: Aen. 8, 9; 11, 243 ff.), as 
also Nisus and Euryalus (Ibis 632) and Achaemenides (td. 
415). The story of the latter (Aen. 3, 613-654) is adapted by 
Ovid (Met. 14, 167-222), but we see a regarbed Achaemenides, 
for he is introduced (v. 165 f.) : 

Iam non hirsutus amictu, 
Tam suus, et spinis conserto tegmine nullis, 

an adaptation of the words of Vergil consertum tegumen spinis 
(Aen. 38, 594). Ovid also re-presents Aeneas (Met. 13, 625 ff.) 
in an account thickset with Vergilian expressions. In describing 
Orpheus (Met. 10,18; 11, 1/f.) he draws freely on the Georgics 
(4, 454 ff.), and the description of the wiles of Proteus in the 
latter (v. 440 ff.) is the basis for the portrayal of Thetis (Met. 
11, 229 ff.). As an indication of method it may be mentioned 
that the long list of trees given by Ovid (Met. 10, 90 ff.) is an 
extension of that in the Culex (123 ff.). In all of these there is 
clear evidence of adaptation, rather than repetition, which is one 
of the prominent features in the method of Vergil. 

One of the best illustrations of this phase in the method of 
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Ovid in the last period of his activity is in the Tristia (2, 447), 
a passage too long for quotation, in which he adapts and rear- 
ranges the words of Tibullus (1, 6, 7 ff.). A few examples will 
show that this was his method from the beginning. He begins 
the Amores with arma just as Vergil begins the Aeneid, and the 
first words of Am. 2, 5, 7 Felix qui are the first of Georg. 2, 490. 
The words oculos . . . deiecta modestos (Am. 2, 4,11; 3, 6, 67) 
are Vergil’s slightly changed oculos deiecta decoros (Aen. 11, 
480). When he wrote the line (Am. 2, 8, 20): 


Carpathium tepidos per mare ferre Notos, 


he had in mind the words of Horace (Odes, 1, 26, 2f.): 


Tradam protervis in mare Creticum 

Portare ventis. 
Ovid develops the story about Anna (Fasti, 3, 543-654) men- 
tioning, besides Anna, Dido, Lavinia, Achates, Aeneas, Iarbas 
and Pygmalion. He introduces-Achates solo comitatus Achate 
(v. 603) as does Vergil uno... comitatus Achate (Aen. 1, 
312), and elsewhere clearly indicates his indebtedness to Vergil: 
Illuc cursus erat (v. 583), seu ratio te nostris appulit oris (v. 
621), and adapting an entire line (v. 556: Georg. 4, 213): 


Amisso dubiae rege vagantur apes. 


He refers to Tarpeia, and this makes sure that the verse (Am. 
1, 10, 6) 


Cum premeret summi verticis urna comas, 


is an adaptation of the words of Propertius (5, 4, 16): 


Urgebat medium fictilis urna caput. 


Ovid declares (Am. 1, 15, 23 f.) : 


Carmina sublimis tunc sunt peritura Lucreti 
Exitio terras cum dabit una dies. 


The second line is taken from Lucretius (5, 95) una dies dabit 
exitio, and it is fitting that the end of Lucretius should be pre- 
dicted in his own words. However, Livy (1, 29, 6), unaque hora 
. . . excidio dedit, adapted the words before they were used by 
Ovid. 

The Scylla episode, as told by Ovid, has a brief introduction 
followed by a section setting forth the emotions of the maiden 
when she first saw Minos. The first part (23-42) is objective, 
the remainder (42-80) gives her views. The next section (90- 
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142), with the exception of a few lines, has the presentation 
speech, and at much greater length her imprecation of Minos. 
Ten lines are given to the final scene. The larger part of the 
story sets forth the emotions of Scylla, and there are in it, exclu- 
sive of the imprecation, nearly two score pieces of phraseology 
from Vergil. These are either taken over entire, as ante exspecta- 
tum (Georg. 3, 348), or with some change, as in one word rostro 
... adunco (v. 147): rostro ... obunco (Aen. 6, 597; 11, 
755). There are some longer pieces, as (v. 11): 


Sexta resurgebant orientis cornua lunae, 


which is evidently based on the words of Achaemenides (Aen. 
3, 645) : 

Tertia iam lunae se cornua lumine complent. 
The logic of Scylla (v. 60 ff.) is the same as that of Latinus 
(Aen. 12, 38 f.). 

The imprecation is far more noticeable because of the use of 
material applied elsewhere to other characters. Scylla herself 
(v. 107) is another Procris, passis furibunda capillis (A. A. 3, 
709), and meditates on her situation (v. 113) as does Ariadna 
on hers (Catullus, 64, 177). She asks (v. 134f.), An inania 
venti Verba ferunt?, with an eye to Catullus 64, 142: 


Quae cuncta aerii discerpunt irrita venti. 


Her words describing Minos (v. 120 f.) : 
Non genitrix Europa tibi est, sed inhospita Syrtis 
Armeniae tigres austroque agitata Charybdis, 


is Ovid’s adaptation of Vergil’s adaptation of Catullus 64, 156: 
Quae Syrtis, quae Scylla rapax, quae vasta Charybdis? 


Vergil has Nec tibi ... Hyrcanaeque... tigres (Aen. 4, 
365), inhospita Syrtis (id. 4, 41), and implacata Charybdis (id. 
38, 420). Some individual words are taken from the Aeneid 
where they are applied to Dido: deserta (v. 113: 4, 130), imse- 
quar (v. 141) for sequar (4, 384), finge manere (v. 114) for fac 
velle (4, 540), see also infeliz (v. 155: 1, 731; 4, 450). Nec te 
data munera, nec te | Noster amor movit, nec (v. 111f.) is a 
Tearrangement of 4, 307: 


Nec te noster amor, nec te data dextera quondam, 


with a third term differently expressed. Her act intendensque 
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manus (v. 107) is that of Verginius, intentans manus (Livy 3, 
47, 6), and the verbs expressing the results of her act cives odere 
merentem | Finitimi exemplum metuunt (v. 116f.) are applied 
by Cicero to Catiline (In Cat. 1, 7, 17) te metuunt omnes cives 
... te patria . . . odit ac metuit. All these pieces illustrate 
adaptation, and do not account for authorship by Ovid of line 
398 in the Ciris:. 
Cara Iovis suboles, magnum [ovis incrementum, 


Its presence in Hel. 4, 49 is in harmony with Vergil’s method, 
not Ovid’s, and can be considered as appropriately transferred 
from the Gemini, to the expected son of Octavianus, but after the 
misspent application in the Eclogues it would hardly be trans- 
ferred by any one to the heroes. 

The wording is sometimes the same as in the Cirts, as ascendere 
(v. 17: C. 172), exige poenas (v. 125: C. 74), virgo Niseia 
(v. 35: C. 390 reversed), magni fiducia regni (v. 10): in parvo 
fiducia crine cavendi (C. 380). These per se might seem to 
favor Ovid, but should rather be considered as a part of the 
larger mass derived from Vergil. 

Over against the words may be set some points in the story in 
which Ovid is at variance with the Ciris. The reason for the 
war given in the latter (115) was the recovery of Polyidos who 
had once restored Glaucus the son of Minos to life. Ovid makes 
Scylla say (v. 58): 


Iusta gerit certe pro nato bella perempto, 


as if Polyidos had killed, instead of saved the son. The fate of 
Nisus is expressly stated in the Ciris pater extinctus (523). 
Ovid says (v. 1017.) ut leges captis iustissimus auctor | Hosti- 
bus imposuit. A statement in harmony with Propertius (4, 18, 
26 ff.) : 

Pendet Cretaea tracta puella rate. 


Non tamen immerito Minos sedet arbiter Orci: 
Victor erat quamvis, aequus in hoste fuit. 


The question of Scylla patris ad ora? (v. 115) and her exclama- 
tion exige poenas | Nise pater (v. 125f.) imply that he was 
alive. Her final act, haeret comes invidiosa carinae (v. 144) 
precedes seven lines showing no connection with the lines (389- 
541) devoted in the Ciris to the same period, the brief plums 
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fuit (v. 150) being in sharp contrast with the elaborate change 
set forth in the Ciris (490-507). 


UTILIZATION OF THE CrRgis BY LATER WRITERS. 


The literary tradition preserved by Donatus and Servius places 
the Ciris among the works of Vergil. But more important than 
this evidence is that furnished by writers who were nearer to the 
time of Vergil. That Vergil was considered the author at the 
end of the first century A.D. is shown by what is drawn from 
the Ciris by Statius, whose utilization of material from Vergil is 
especially noticeable.*® 

It is a fair inference that he made use of the Cirts because he 
thought it was written by Vergil. The line in Silvae 3, 4, 84: 


Huic et purpurei cedat coma saucia Nisi, 


shows that he was acquainted with the Scylla of the Ciris, and 
other lines show that he had before him the Ciris as it has come 
down to us. In tracing the movements of the son of Oedipus 
(Theb. 1, 312 ff.) he adapts the words of Vergil in v. 319 pro 
luce pacisci (Aen. 5, 230: 12, 49); 320 fugae dispendia (Aen. 
3, 453 morae .. . dispendia); 325 caligantes (Georg. 4, 468 
caligantem). After using deserit (329) he continues: 

Praeterit. Hine arte scopuloso in limite pendens 

Infames Scirone petras Scyllaeaque rura 


Purpureo regnata seni mitemque Corinthon 
Linquit et in mediis audit duo litora campis. 


This is an adaptation of the Ciris (463 ff.) : 


Deserit angustis inclusum faucibus Isthmon, 

Cypselidae magni florentia regna Corinthi; 

Praeterit abruptas Scironis protinus arces. 
Statius has inserted the reference to Nisus along with Scyllaea 
rura with which may be compared Scyllaeum saxum (Ciris 57) 
and Vergil’s Scyllaeam rabiem (Aen. 1, 200). He evidently 
thought his account had a Vergilian tone throughout. 

A few of the similes, entirely extraneous elements in both 

works, indicate adaptation by Statius. The first is an unusual 
comparison, Silvae 1, 4, 120: 


7° Ernest D. Daniels, A Study of P. Papinius Statius’ “ Thebais” and 
his Imitation of Vergil’s “ Aeneid”. Berlin, 1906. 
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. . immensae veluti conexa carinae 
Cumba minor, cum saevit hiems, pro parte furentis 
Parva receptat aquas et eodem volvitur austro. 


This was written with an eye to the Ciris 478 ff.: 


Fertur et incertis iactatur ad omnia ventis, 
Cumba velut, magnas sequitur cum parvula classis, 
Afer et hiberno bacchatur in aequore turbo. 


Statius reverses the order of parts in the second verse, summa- 
rizes the third verse with cum saevit hiems, and places last the 
equivalent of the first. Vergil compares Dido with a single 
figure, Aen. 4, 300 ff. 


Saevit inops animi, totamque incensa per urbem 
Bacchatur; qualis commotis excita sacris, 
Thyias, ubi audito stimulant trieterica Baccho 
Orgia, nocturnusque vocat clamore Cithaeron. 


The Ciris has a parallel, overdeveloped simile, 163 ff.: 


Quae simul ac venis hausit sitientibus ignem 
Et validum penitus concepit in ossa furorem, 
Saeva velut gelidis Edonum Bistonis oris 
Ictave barbarico Cybeles antistita buxo, 
Infelix virgo tota bacchatur in urbe, 

Non storace Idaeo fraglantis picta capillos, 
Coccina non teneris pedibus Sicyonia servans, 
Non niveo retinens bacata monilia collo. 


Vergil Aen. 9, 619 f., touches on the same theme: 


Tympana vos buxusque vocat Berecynthia matris 
Idaeae, 


as does Statius, Theb. 5, 92 ff.: 


. . - Insano veluti Theumesia Thyas 
Rapta deo, quum sacra vocant Idaeaque suadet 
Buxus et a summis auditus montibus Evan. 


This unites Idaea and burus, separated in the Ciris, and has 
Rapta deo for Icta . . . buxo. Vergil merely mentions the pep- 
lum, Aen. 1, 480, but in the Ciris the description of it and of its 
presentation is extended to fifteen lines. We may fairly hold 
that this extended passage was at least the suggestion for the 
long account of the Pelopeides presenting the peplum to Juno, 
Theb. 10, 49 ff., although the one point in common is the use of 
castae. 
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The thought in the Ciris 351: 


Quem pavidae alternis fugitant optantque puellae 
Hesperium vitant, optant ardescere Eoum, 


is varied in Theb. 7, 465, lucemque timent lucemque precantur ; 
and in Achtl. 1, 819, lucemque cupit somnumque gravatur. Two 
other passages show a close resemblance. The first is in the 
Cirts 44 f.: 
. in quibus aevi 
Prima rudimenta et iuvenes exegimus annos: 


Achil. 1, 477: 
. cuius adortus 
Cruda rudimenta et teneros formaverit annos. 


The other, already quoted, is based on Lucretius 2, 9, and begins 
iam summa .. . arce (14), the same as Silgae 2, 2, 130: 
. celsa tu mentis ab arce 
Despicis errantes humanaque gaudia rides, 

the ending an adaptation of the words of the Ciris, humilis .. . 
contemnere curas. Both authors have the unusual adjective 
Libys (440: Silvae 4, 2, 27), and sidere formae (432: Stlvae 
3, 4, 26). 

The negative of nullus in ore rubor (C. 180) is in Valerius 
Flaccus (6, 674) extremus roseo pudor errat in ore, roseo ore 
from Vergil (Aen. 2, 593). The statement of Carme in the 
Ciris (286) : 

O mihi nunc iterum crudelis reddite Minos, 


is evidently the basis of Val. Flac. (7, 217f.) O tandem, vix 
tandem reddita Circe | Dura tuis. Sollicitos . . . relevaverat 
aestus (C. 340) is reversed (Val. Flac. 3, 572f.) varios hinc 
excitat aestus ... amor. It is possible that neither the Culex 
nor the Ciris has haud, and this makes more noticeable the paral- 
lelism in the use of (C. 375) : 


Sacra nec Idaeis anubus nec cognita Grais, 
and (Val. Flac. 5, 354) : 


Advenit haut armis, haut umquam cognita cultu. 


Book 10 of Columella’s De Re Rustica is professedly based on 
the works of Vergil (434). 


Siderei vatis referens praecepta Maronis, 
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as is stated in the Praefatio also. As Columella was dealing with 
the subject matter of the Georgics, he could make but little use 
of the Aeneid, e. g. per amica silentia (222: Aen. 2, 255), or of 
the Eclogues. Perhaps Hcl. 4, 61: 


Matri longa decem tulerunt fastidia menses, 


is the basis of 
Tristia quae relevat longi fastidia morbi (Col. 180). 


The Eclogues have Pierides (five times), and Columella Pierides 
. . » Musae (40) akin to the Ciris divae Pierides (94). Com- 
pare also the description of Spring in the Ciris (25) and Colu- 
mella (78). 

Cum levis alterno Zephyrus concrebuit Euro: 

Candidus aprica Zephyrus regelaverit aura. 

There is certain community of content in the Ciris and in the 
Phaedra of Seneca, Phaedra and -her nurse having their literary 
prototypes in Scylla and her nurse. Furor drives both, and in 
the case of the former Palladis telae vacant; in the case of the 
other (C. 179): 


Non Libyco molles plauduntur pectine telae. 


It is said of Phaedra (381 ff.) : 

Nulla iam Cereris subit 
Cura aut salutis. Vadit incerto pede 
Iam viribus defecta. 

Scylla (229f.) disregards pocula Bacchi and Cereris... 
fetus, (171) incerto trepidant vestigia cursu, and (223) is fessam 
languore. Her adjuration (274) : 

Perque tuum memori ductum mihi pectus alumnae, 
is transferred to the nurse (251f.) per... Fessumque curis 
pectus et rara ubera. She neglects her capillos, (168) 


Non niveo retinens bacata monilia collo. 


Seneca reverses the items and adapts to another meter (399: 
402): 


Cervix monili vacua nec niveus lapis: 
Sic temere iactae colla perfundant comae. 


The items in the Ciris are preceded by a simile ending with a 
verse of Vergil’s Aeneid: 


Saeva velut gelidis Edonum Bistonis oris 
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Ictave barbarico Cybeles antistita buxo 
Infelix virgo tota bacchatur in urbe. 


The items in the Phaedra are followed by a like simile, ending 
in the same way with an adaptation from Vergil (Aen. 7, 385) 
in silvas evolat: 

Qualis relictis frigidi ponti plagis, 

Tanaitis aut Maeotis et nodo comas 

Coegit emisitque lunata latus 

Protecta pelta: talis in silvas ferar. 
The last words follow an account of a like movement on the part 
of Amata, and may be taken as a touch indicating that Seneca 
takes the Ciris as a model. The latter has tale decus formae 
(481) like formae . . . sidere (C. 432), and Theseus asks about 
Hippolytus, Hocine est formae decus? (1119). 

Lucan mentions the Culex of Vergil, and Seneca vouches for 
the existence in his own day of an Aetna by Vergil superior to 
that of Ovid or of Cornelius Severus. He made use of these two 
poems, and, as is indicated by parallels and adaptations, of the 
Ciris, as well as of the Dirae and the Lydia. The value of this 
evidence supersedes that of writers who merely mention these 
poems as the work of Vergil, for it involves the probability, or 
rather improbability, that the members of the Seneca family 
were ignorant of the authorship of the poems in the Virgilian 
Appendiz.*+ 

The Auctor ad Pisonem uses purpura (70) with the same 
meaning as in the Ciris (320), and (159): 


Felix illa dies totumque canenda per orbem, 
is an adaptation of the Ciris (27) : 

Felix illa dies, felix et dicitur annus. 
Two other pieces evidently started with the Ciris, but are modi- 
fied, aeternae...famae (237): aeterno...honore (C. 


100); primos ... annos (251): iuvenes ... annos (C. 45). 
The statement (153) : 


Aonium facilis deducit pagina carmen, 


while based on Vergil’s words (Georg. 3, 11): 


Aonio rediens deducam vertice Musas, 


has pagina as in the Ciris (41). 


4 R. B. Steele, Authorship of the Aetna (p. 37); Authorship of the 
Culex (p. 55). 
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The Aratea of Germanicus (638) has Scorpius Oriona fugat, 
the words grouped in the same order as in the Ciris (535). 
There is a different setting in 690 Orion fugiens commendat cor- 
pora terris, and in 1170 Scorpius ingentem perterritat Oriona. 
It also has (1208) poenas . . . exigit as in the Ciris (74), and 
this combination may have been in a part of the Aratea of Cicero 
that was lost. Amphitrite ends a verse (484: C. 73; Ovid Met. 
1,14; Fasti 5,731). However, this position seems to have been 
stereotyped, as it is so placed in Theocritus (21, 550), and later 
in Avienus (Prog. 74). The latter writer also has praevertere 
nubes (272) as in the Ciris (203), and primo purgatur flamine 
venti (414) which resembles the Ciris (404) turbati flamina 
venti. 

Manilius, the date of whose birth could not have been far 
from that of the death of Vergil, has felix illa dies (5, 569) the 
same as the Ciris (27). The latter has iam iam scelus omnia 
vincit (427) slightly varied by Manilius to poenas iam noxia 
vincit (2, 602), one of the changes rung by him on Vergil’s 
omnia vincit Amor (cl. 10, 69: Ciris 437). The novel state- 
ment of Manilius Incipient . . . producere mentum (5, 103) is 
the exact equivalent of Coepere . . . mentum producere in the 
Ciris (498). Manilius in discussing the influence of comets 
(1, 887 ff.) has one of his many noticeable adaptations from 
Vergil: 

Et steriles inter sulcos defessus arator 
Ad iuga maerentis cogit frustrata iuvencos. 


This is based on Georg. 3, 517 ff.: 
It tristis arator 

Maerentem abiungens fraterna morte iuvencum, 

Atque opere in medio defixa relinquit aratra. 
Lucretius locates the plague finibus in Cecropis (6, 1139), and 
states in 1143: 

Incubuit tandem populo Pandionis omnei. 
Manilius avoids the Greek names used by Lucretius, but has 
Qualis Erechtheos . . . colonos ... Athenas, apparently an 
adaptation of the Ciris (22) : 

Qualis Erechtheis olim portatur Athenis. 


As the remainder of the account was drawn from Vergil, the 
use of Hrechtheus from the Ciris may be taken as sure evidence 
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of certainty in the mind of Manilius that his entire statement 
was based on Vergil. 

We return to Ovid. “There are fifty-three words which occur 
in the Ciris and in Ovid with a meaning or a grammatical con- 
struction different from that which is found in Vergil” 
(Thomason, p. 147). One-third of these are drawn from Catul- 
lus and Lucretius, and one-third are spondaic. We may well 
doubt whether the spondaic character is in any way a criterion. 
In the case of vertere and mutare the latter is used, relative to 
number of occurrence, twice as freely as the former in the Fasts 
and the works written in exile, and here also is found “ the more 
difficult commuto” in P. 4, 14, 11 commutabitur. The first 
volume of Lemaire’s Index gives 200 words used only in these 
works of Ovid. Of these even more than one-third can properly 
be classed as spondaic. These facts seem to indicate that the 
selection or rejection of a term by Ovid, at least for his later 
works, did not depend on its spondaic character. 

The Index of Zingerle** gives 573 citations of Vergilian 
passages utilized by Ovid. These are drawn from all the works 
of Vergil, and furnish a ready explanation for the appearance in 
Ovid of expressions from the Ciris. And the more noticeable 
these are, the readier the explanation. They are merely a part 
of the material drawn from Vergil, and are to be classed with 
that presented by Zingerle. Noticeable is the usage with imi- 
tatus (see I 12) which has its forerunner in Cirts 107 and 500. 
But if Ovid accepted and transmitted to his own works expres- 
sional forms of the Ciris, why did Vergil turn away from them? 

Two noticeable characteristics in the works of Vergil are the 
reproductions, either in the same or in an adapted form, and an 
ever varying vocabulary, 47.6 per cent of his words occurring 
only from one to three times. He reproduces nearly 100 lines, 
and adapts, in better form, as we believe, a still larger number 
of parts of lines. Variations from the Ciris are not more notice- 
able than are some later variations from his early work. This 
needs illustration rather than demonstration. Daphnis declares 
in Ecl. 5, 43: 


Daphnis ego in silvis, hinc usque ad sidera notus. 


** Ovidius und sein Verhiltniss zu den Vorgingern und gleichzeitigen 
rém. Dichtern. Innsbruck, 1869-1871. 
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Aeneas, however, in ‘Aen, 1, 378, makes the boundary of his fame 
still wider: 

Sum pius Aeneas, raptos qui ex hoste penates 

Classe veho mecum, fama super aethera notus. 
Here we have the same facts expressed in different words as also 
in. Georg. 2, 41: 

Maecenas, pelagoque volans da vela petenti, 
a statement but slightly changed when applied to Neptune in 
Aen. 1, 156: 


Flectit equos curruque volans dat lora secundo. 


VERGILIAN DEVELOPMENT IN THE CIRIS. 


The Ciris is both dull and brilliant, and in this respect 1s 
akin to the Festus of the young barrister Philip James Bailey. 
He could flash forth with such lines as 

There is a fire-fly in the Southern clime 

Which shineth only when upon the wing; 

So is it with the mind; when once we rest 

We darken. On said God unto the soul 

As to the earth, forever. On it goes 

A rejoicing native of the infinite— 

As a bird of air—an orb of heaven. 
But there is much more that would be poor even in prose. There 
are also flashes in the Curis. The finest passage (195-205), has 
in it subnisae nubibus altis, praevertite ... nubes (though 
borrowed) and ascendat honores, a vigor to which Vergil attained 
only in the use of praeverto. The same is true of the prayer 
(404) beginning: 


Supprimite o paulum turbati flamina venti, 


the nearest to which is Propertius, 5, 1, 113 tu diruta fletum | 
Supprime ... Troia. The death of Scylla (449) : 


Et caput inflexa lentum cervice recumbit, 
is better than the death of Pallas, Aen. 9, 434: 
. inque humeros cervix collapsa recumbit. 


The portrayal of Scylla (C. 179): 


Non Libyco molles plauduntur pectine telae 
Nullus in ore rubor: ubi enim rubor, obstat amori, 
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furnishes a part of the description of Camilla, Non illa colo 
calathisve Minervae | Femineas adsueta manus (Aen. 7, 805), . 
and a part of the description of Dido, nec famam obstare furori 
(Aen. 4,91). Libyco . . . pectine has a Roman coloring suited 
to the times of the writer, and can be contrasted with arguto .. . 
pectine (Georg. 1, 294: Aen. 7, 14) as well as with pectine 
pulsat eburno (Aen. 6, 647). The question is meaningless in 
190: 


Heu tamen infelix: quid enim imprudentia prodest?, 
but not so in Eel. 6, 47: 

A, infelix virgo, quae te dementia cepit? 
The apostrophe to the birds in 195 ff.: 


Gaudete O celeres, subnisae nubibus altis, 

Quae mare, quae viridis silvas lucosque sonantis 

‘Incolitis, gaudete, 
is not in harmony with 518, and besides this it adapts a part 
of Lucr. 2, 355, and ends with words more appropriately used 
in Eel. 10, 58 per rupes videor lucosque sonantes | Ire. The de- 
scription of the movements of Scylla in 209 ff.: 

Cum furtim tacito descendens Scylla cubili 

Auribus arrectis nocturna silentia temptat 

Et pressis tenuem singultibus aera captat, 
is a concentration, with partial adaptation, of what Vergil has 
widely scattered in the Aeneid, and applying to Juturna ascen- 
dere cubile (12, 144) ; to the crowd as well as to Aeneas auribus 
arrectis (1, 152; 2, 303); to Palinurus the pilot auribus aera 
captat (3, 514), and, differently modified, to Sulmo longis sin- 
gultibus (9, 415). She sets out for her father’s threshold by the 
semita (216) as Aeneas goes to Carthage (Aen. 1, 418). As she 
passed out, 222: 

. sonitum nam fecerat illi 

Marmoreo aeratus stridens in limine cardo. 
In the Aeneid, cardo is in neither the Eclogues nor the Georgics, 
the doors creak properly: foribus cardo stridebat aenis (1, 449), 
horrisono stridentes cardine sacrae (6, 573). The words bis 
gravibus cogunt fetus (Georg. 4, 231) can well be contrasted 
with the stilted statement in 230: 


Nec gravidos Cereris dicam contingere fetus? 
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a line partly fashioned after Catullus 65, 3: 


Nec potis est dulcis Musarum expromere fetus. 


The robing of Scylla, in tenui fuerat succincta crocota (252), is, 
it is true, less Roman than is Tisiphone’s . . . palla succincta 
cruenta (Aen. 6, 555), but hardly as appropriate. The words in 
the Aeneid aperit ramum, qui veste latebat (6, 406) suits the 
Sibyl. But when we read in the Ciris, 280: 


Aut ferro hoc (aperit ferrum quod veste latebat), 
the question naturally arises, How did Scylla conceal the weapon 


when wrapped “in tenui crocota” before the nurse threw the 
robe around her? The question in 258: 


Quid tantum properas nostros novisse furores? 


falls below Georg. 2, 482; Aen. 1, 745: 


Quid tantum Oceano properent se tinguere soles 
Hiberni? 
The adjuration in 273: 


Quod per te divum crebros testamur amores, 


is improved in Georg. 4, 347 densos divum numerabat amores, as 
Sin . . . optatae spes est incisa sulutis (276) is improved in Sin 
absumpta salus (Aen. 1, 555). The association of te propter 
eundem (288: Aen. 4, 321) is similar in the two works, but O 
passi graviora (Aen. 1, 199) is stronger than duros passa labores 
(291). The use of contendens in 299: 


Gnosia neu Partho contendens spicula cornu, 
is Vergilian, although ¢orqueo occurs in a kindred statement libet 


Partho torquere Cydonia cornu | Spicula (Hcl. 10, 59); and 
(Aen. 11, 773) : 

Spicula torquebat Lycio Gortynia cornu. 
The last has one more dactyl than the Cirts line, and is suited 


to a Trojan who had been in Crete, while Partho is better suited 
to the times of Vergil. The following lines 300 and 302: 


Dictaeas ageres ad gramina nota capellas! 
Praeceps aerii specula de montis ibi isses, 


are taken up again in the Eclogues. The first is transformed in 
6, 60: 


Perducant aliquae stabula ad Gortynia vaccae, 
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and the other, except for the ending is Hcl. 8, 60, and the line 
following this is Curis 267% except for the beginning. Corycio 
. . - luto (317) is expressed in terms of color in Eel. 4, 44 croceo 
..- luto. Blanda pectus spe luserat aegrum (341) is less 
directly put than is vana spe lusit amantem (Aen. 1, 352). 
Restinguo occurs in the stilted line 344: 


Inverso bibulum restinguens lumen olivo, 
which falls below Hcl. 5, 47: 

Dulcis aquae saliente sitim restinguere rivo. 
It is the adaptation of words to character that makes Aen. 
4, 238 Ille patris magni parere parabat | Imperio, stronger 


than praeceptis paret virgo nutricis (353). The description of 
Leucothea in 394 f.: 


Illa etiam iunctis magnum quae piscibus aequor 
Et glauco bipedum curru metitur equorum, 


is abbreviated when applied to Proteus in Georg. 4, 388 f.: 
. Magnum qui piscibus aequor 
Et iuncto bipedum curru metitur equorum. 


The participle is transferred from piscibus to curru, and glauco 
is omitted, although it is used four times in the Georgics. The 
setting forth of the change in Scylla (495) is tautological : 


Undique mutabant atque undique mutabantur, 


and does not have the chiastic arrangement as in caelum undique 
et undique pontus (Aen. 3, 193) and also in 5, 9 with different 
nouns. The specific miserae succurrere pacto (508), when ex- 
panded, becomes one of the noblest lines in Vergil (Aen. 1, 63) : 


Non ignara mali miseris succurrere disco. 


The last four lines of tke Ciris (538-41) are also in the 
Georgics (1, 406-9), just as four lines in Georg. 4, 162 ff. are 
carried over to the bee-simile in Aeneid 1, 430 ff., and just as 
many a shorter piece of the narrative is given more than once, 
in the same or in changed form. It is worthy of note that the 
final picture in the Ciris remained in the mind of Vergil, and 
that he reproduced it in Aen. 11, 762 so far as was possible with 
different characters—Arruns and Camilla—and with different 
forms of motion on a battle field: 
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Qua se cumque furens medio tulit agmine virgo, 
Hac Arruns subit et tacitus vestigia lustrat; 
Qua victrix redit illa pedemque ex hoste reportat, 

Hac iuvenis furtim celeres detorquet habenas. 

As so much of the material in the Ciris stands in the same 

relation to material in the works of Vergil, as parts of the latter 
stand to each other, in regard to the Ciris as the work of an 
imitator we accept the negative implied in the questions of 
Bellinger: 
“ Who but Vergil, the master-borrower, could use another poet so 
extensively without pawning his individuality? And who so 
likely to borrow from Catullus? At least we may dismiss the 
possibility of this being the work of an unknown plagiarist. Why 
should anyone quote direct from Vergil and only adapt 
Catullus? ” 


SUMMARY. 


The Cris is a youthful work with some touches better suited 
to the time of the writer than to that of the actors. The 
writer drew heavily on both Catullus and Lucretius, its metrical 
schemata and its color scheme being derived almost entirely 
from the latter poet. It seems to have been written before the 
time of Propertius who uses some of its material. Arguments 
based on full or partial non-recurrence of vocabulary are with- 
cut positive results, either against Vergil, or for any other 
writer as the author. Ovid draws freely on the material of 
Vergil, and his method of adaptation seems to exclude him as 
the author. The literary tradition assigning the work to Vergil 
seems confirmed by the use of its material by writers from 
Statius to Propertius. This form of evidence from Seneca is 
the most important, for we can fairly assume that his knowledge, 
derived from his father, was as definite in regard to the Curis 
as it was in regard to the Aetna. The method shown in the Ciris, 
as has been shown by Bellinger, is the method shown by Ver- 
gil in other works. When compared with the Ciris, these works 
show, me iudice a betterment in many points, and it is a permis- 
sible interpretation that Vergil wrought more wisely in his later 
than in his earlier years. In short, the resemblances to Ovid 
can be fully accounted for by Ovid’s use of the Ciris along with 
the other works of Vergil; and the divergences from Vergil on 


the basis of his development in style. 
R. B. STEELE. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 
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REPORTS. 


RIVISTA DI FILOLOGIA B DI IsTRUZIONE cLAssicA, Vol. LVII 
(1929). 


Pp. 1-9. I fasci littor? e gli ordinamenti romani antichissimi. 
G. De Sanctis. The Roman consul had originally six lictors; 
the dictator, twelve. These numbers were doubled when the levy 
was raised from two legions to four (after the disaster at the 
Caudine Forks). The praetor had originally six lictors, but 
there was a tendency to use a smaller number within the city, 
and about 242 the Lex Plaetoria allowed the praetor urbanus 
only two. 


Pp. 10-30. Ennio e Empedocle. Ettore Bignone. Ennius, 
521 ff., ed. Vahlen, should be explained in the light of Empe- 
docles, fr. 17, 15 ff. Two passages which imply a belief in 
metempsychosis are probably due to Empedocles. 


Pp. 31-59. Genesi e tradizione letteraria dell’? Agone tra 
Omero ed Esiodo. Carlo Gallavotti. The story of the Certa- 
men was probably earlier than Alkidamas; it was apparently 
known to Aristophanes (Peace, 1270 ff.). 


Pp. 60-85. Gli Scipioni in una nuova iscrizione cretese e in 
altri monumenti dell’ epigrafia greca. Margherita Guarducci. 
Study of an inscription recently found at Aptera, in western 
Crete. It records the visit of certain eminent Romans in the 
year 189: L. Cornelius Scipio Asiaticus, P. Cornelius Scipio 
Africanus, L. Aemilius Regillus, and a Cornelius who may have 
been Cn. Scipio Hispallus, consul in 176. 


Pp. 86-96. L’uso traslato di salubris, salubritas, salubriter 
nelle fonti giuridiche romane. Emilio Albertario. The writer 
holds that the metaphorical use of these words in legal Latin was 
not earlier than the time of Diocletian. Apparent exceptions 
are explained as interpolations. 


Pp. 97-100. Claterna. Arturo Solari. Concerning the site 
of the ancient Claterna, between Bologna and Imola. 


Pp. 101-140. Reviews and book notices. 


Pp. 141-151. Gaetano De Sanctis. Obituary notice of Giulio 
Beloch. 


Pp. 152-160. List of new books received. 


Pp. 161-183. Per la storia della Commedia greca. Goffredo 
Coppola. The floruit of Diphilus may be set about the year 300. 
He probably lived about 360-280. An attempt to infer some- 
thing about his art from the fragments and from the imitations 


in Plautus. 
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Pp. 184-207; 346-58. La cronologia delle Satire di Giove- 
nale. Pietro Ercole. Book I seems to have been published in 
101-102; II in 111; III in 115; IV in 120; V in 130-132, 
Satire I may be referred to 100-102; II to 90-95; III to 98-99; 
IV to 99-100; V to 100-101; VI to 105-111; VII to 111-113 
(the Caesar of the first line is Trajan); VIII to 113-114; IX 
to 114-115; X to 115-117; XI to 117-118; XII to 118-120; 
XIII to 127-128; XIV to 128-129; XV to 128-129; XVI to 
129-130. 


Pp. 208-219. Eterogeneita e cronologia dei Commenti di 
Proclo alla Repubblica. Carlo Gallavotti. An attempt to deter- 
mine the order of composition of the diverse elements in Proclus’ 
commentary on Plato. 


Pp. 220-230. Argolica. Vincenzo Costanzi. Speculation as 
to the early history of Argos. The rule of Pheidon may be 
referred to the second half of the seventh century. After the 
fall of the military monarchy, the constitution of Argos seems 
to have been affected by that of Athens. 


Pp. 231-240. Intorno alla legge agraria del 111 a. Cr. M. 
Attilio Levi. A new study of C. I. L. I, 200, with special ref- 
erence to Ch. Saumagne’s article, Revue de Philologie, 192%, 
pp. 50 ff. 


Pp. 241-243. Il frammento 1 di Cheremone (Nauck?). Q. 
Cataudella. 


Pp. 244-246. Due luoghi di Filodemo, Iepi Hoinpdrov, V. 
Q. Cataudella. 


Pp. 247-284. Reviews and book notices. 
Pp. 285-297. Notes and news. 
Pp. 297-304. List of new books received. 


Pp. 305-332. Genio greco e genio romano nella poesia. 
Augusto Rostagni. The writer insists that Roman poetry was 
an advance upon Greek poetry, not a mere reflection of it. The 
great Roman poets were “ more personal, more subjective, more 
lyric.” 


Pp. 333-345. La norma neolinguistica dell’ area maggiore. 
Matteo Bartoli. The writer applies one of the laws of the new 
linguistic geography in an attempt to determine the comparative 
age of words and forms in various related languages. 


Pp. 359-370. I capisaldi della costituzione tessalica. I: Il 
significato di Tetrarchia. Silvio Ferri. A tetrarchy may have 
been originally a union of four cities. The name seems to have 
been used later as a more general term. 
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Pp. 371-377. Le cause della spedizione di Sicilia. Arnaldo 
Momigliano. 

Pp. 378-382. Iscrizione sepolcrale di Aptera. Margherita 
Guarducci. Text and translation of a Greek mortuary inscrip- 
tion from Aptera, in western Crete. It probably dates from the 
third or fourth Christian century. 


Pp. 383-387. A proposito della “ Lex repetundarum ” della 
tavole del Bembo. M. A. Levi. 


Pp. 388-389. Frammento inscritto di Rhegium. Silvio 
Ferri. 


Pp. 390-425. Reviews and book notices. 


Pp. 426-428. Obituary of Felice Ramorino (1852-1929). 
M. Lenchantin. 


Pp. 429-432. List of new books received. 


Pp. 433-456. I precedenti della grande spedizione ateniese 
in Sicilia. Gaetano De Sanctis. 


Pp. 457-477. Nuovi spunti di poesia ellenistica in Orazio. 
Ettore Bignone. The author finds a very interesting parallel 
between Horace, Od. III, 19, and three Greek epigrams in Pap. 
Oxyrh. XV, 1795. He also compares Horace, Sat. II, 6, 14, 
with the fragment of Callimachus, Pap. Oxyrh. XVII, 2079 


(see A.J.P., L, 198). 


Pp. 478-494. Ancora sulle elegie di Mimnermo. Pietro 
Ercole. An attempt to reconstruct the plan and the subjects of 
Mimnermus’ two books of elegies. 


Pp. 495-506. Il frammento logico fiorentino. Robert Philipp- 
son. Fragment of some ancient Greek writer’s Topica, recently 
found at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchos). The papyrus which pre- 
served it seems to have been written in the third Christian 
century. 


Pp. 507-510. Ancora il Frammento logico fiorentino. Fried- 
rich Solmsen. Further study of the same fragment (Papiri 
della Societa Italiana, Vol. IX, n. 1095, p. 164). 


Pp. 511-512. Postilla. A. Vogliano. Comment on the two 
preceding articles. The writer still suggests the influence of 
Theophrastus. Solmsen agrees with him; Philippson thinks 
rather of Aristotle. 


Pp. 513-521. Alessandro all’ oasi di Ammone e Callistene. 
Giorgio Pasquali. Discussion of a fragment of Callisthenes, 
preserved in Strabo, XVII, 814. 


Pp. 522-523. Catullo, 66, 51-54. A. Rostagni. The dis- 
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covery of the Greek original, published by Vitelli in Studi itali- 
ani di filologia classica, N. S. VII (1929), pp. 8-9, shows that 
the “famulus ” of line 57 means the wind Zephyrus. In line 
54 we may perhaps read ales eques—of the steed on which 
Zephyrus rode. Ennius has quadrupes eques. Cp., also, Vergil’s 
use of ‘ equitem ’, Geor. IIT, 116. 


Pp. 524-566. Reviews and book notices. 


Pp. 567-583. Notes and news. Obituary notices of Hans 
Delbriick, F. C. Wick, and Vincenzo Costanzi. 


Pp. 584-592. List of new books received. 
W. P. Mosrarp. 


Jouns Horxins UNIVERSITY. 


MNneEMosyYNE, Vol. LVII (1929). 


Pp. 1-51. J. G. P. Borleffs, Observationes criticae ad Tertul- 
liani ad Nationes libros. Continued from Mnemosyne 56, p. 242. 
Numerous textual emendations with an appropriate commentary, 
based on a recent inspection of the codex ber Agobardinus 
(Paris). 

Pp. 52-55. A. Guillemin, Ad Plinii epistulas adnotationes 
criticae. Emendation of the following passages: 1, 12, 9; 1, 
16,6; 2,17, 12; 4,5,17; 5, 6,28; 6, 31,12; 7,6,13; 9, 5,1. 

Pp. 56-72. M.R. J. Brinkgreve, Quid de immortalitate animi 
Plato decreverit. There is an apparent discrepancy between the 
concept of immortality as expressed in Symposium 206 and 207, 
and that of Phaedo, Republic, and Timaeus. But the theme, 
though modulated through different keys, as it were, is really the 
same. Born for love and charity, through the exercise of which 
we attain immortality, we must live a complete life, taking care 
however not to be caught immovable in the daily minutiae. 


Pp. 73-101. J.C. Naber, Observatiunculae ad Papyros iuri- 
dicae. Continued from Mnemosyne 56, p. 138. 


Pp. 101-102. J.C. Naber, Addenda to his previous articles on 
the same subject in Mnemosyne 53, 54, 56, and to the present 
article. 

Pp. 103-105. P. H. Damsté, De longaevitatis causis. Metch- 
nikoff, observing the longevity of the inhabitants round about 
Haemus, attributed this to their use of milk containing bacilli 
acidt lactict; Ammianus Marcellinus, however, 27, 4, 14, men- 
tioned several other possible causes. In this passage calidis = 
aquis calidis. 
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Pp. 106-111. E. Slijper, De Tacito Graecos auctores, Herodo- 
tum inprimis, imitante. Parallels are indicated between Tacitus 
and Homer, Plato, Xenophon, and a number of passages in 
Herodotus, notwithstanding that Reitzenstein had asserted that 
such cases were extremely rare. 

P. 112. E. S., Ad Taciti Annales 11, 21. For “ Curtius 
Rufus videtur mihi ex se natus” read “C. R. etc.—ex senatu.” 

Pp. 113-115. P. H. Damsté, Charontis Meditatio. Hexame- 
ters on the present difficulty of distinguishing the sexes offhand. 


Pp. 115. P. H. D., Ad Ciceronis Pro Sex. Roscio 112. For 
“quod minime videtur ” read “ quod nimirum videtur ”. 


Pp. 116-124. F. Muller J. fil., AAASTOP. ddAdorwp = in- 
visor, qui invidendo nocet. 


Pp. 125-130. A. Sizoo, Augustiniana. Some half dozen text- 
ual emendations. 


Pp. 131-144. H. Wagenvoort, De Culice Maroniano. Textual 
emendations with appropriate commentary of passages from verse 
3 to verse 346. 


Pp. 145-159. P. J. Enk, Lucubrationes Propertianae. The 
strophic form of Elegy 2,12; 1,6; 1, 4. 

Pp. 160-162. Mattheus Valeton, Ad Euripidis Troadum vss. 
884-890. An interpretation at variance with that of Wilamowitz. 


Pp. 163-165. W. E. J. Kuiper, Menandri Epitrepontes vs. 
416°e scholio Aristophaneo restituendus. The scholium is that on 
Aristophanes’ Birds, 1258. 


Pp. 166-176. A. J. Kronenberg, Ad Senecam. Textual 
emendation of some 19 passages. 


Pp. 177-190. J.C. Naber. Observatiunculae de iure Romano. 
Continued from Mnemosyne 53, p. 256. 1) Roman property 
rights; 2) Greek property rights; 3) points in common. 

Pp. 191-192. W. A. L. Vreeken, Ad Herodae Mim. 4, 69-71. 
Punctuate thus: «i py péLov yuvy mpnocew, 
dv.—M7 p’ 6 Bots mmpnvn! ottw émAogoi, Kuwi, érépy Kovpy. 
dvakavadgew here means to shout for joy, not for fear, as Crusius 
and Groeneboom interpret. 

Pp. 193-205. J. H. Thiel, De feminarum apud Dores condi- 
cione. Remarks upon the condition of women on Crete in the 
fifth century, with some comparisons with the laws and customs 
at Sparta and Athens. 

Pp. 206-234. Guilielmus Vollgraff, Inscriptio in arce Argo- 
Tum reperta. The publication of an interesting inscription dis- 
covered June 16th, 1928, at the Argive Acropolis. The writing 
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is boustrophedon of the first half of the sixth century. The 
inscription specifies under what circumstances the equipment of 
the temple of Athena Polias is to be used. A photographic repro- 
duction of the entire inscription is appended. 


P. 234. Quilielmus Vollgraff, AM®IAAMA, I. G. IV, 801. 
For read perhaps ’Apdidaya, metri gratia. 

Pp. 235-244. W. E. J. Kuiper, De Simmia Menandri Dis- 
ceptantium persona. The author believes that Simmias is, like 
Chaerestratus, a friend of Charisius. He attempts the recon- 
struction of some of the situations of the plot. 


Pp. 245-250. Guilielmus Vollgraff, Novae inscriptiones 
Argivae. Continued from Vol. 471, p. 270. Publication of 12 
additional inscriptions lately found at Larissa. 


Pp. 251-262. C. Brakman, I. f., Ad Statium. Commentary 
on various points in Statius, including passages parallel with 
other authors, unusual compound words, rare forms, archaisms, 
grammatical usage, textual emendation. 


Pp. 263-266. C. Brakman, I. f:, Ad’ Plinii Nat. Hist. Lib. 
III-XI. Compare 4, 88, with Hdt. 4, 31; 11, 185, hirsutumque 
cor == Homeric Adovov xnp; textual emendation; commentary on 
clausulae. 


Pp. 267-346. W. J. W. Koster, Versus Saturnius. The 
author refers to the work of numerous scholars on the Saturnian 
verse, as well as to the testimony of the ancients. He appends 
charts showing the different mode of treatment of a passage from 
Livius and Naevius and one of the Scipio epitaphs by Lucian 
Miiller, Leo, and Zander. Finally he gives his own interpreta- 
tion of the fragments of Livius, Naevius, the verse of the Metelli, 
Varro’s Menippeae, the litany of the Fratres Arvales, the epi- 
taphs of the Scipios, the dedication of the Faliscan cooks, etc., 
all with complete commentary. 

Pp. 347-368. J.H. Thiel, De Corneliae epistula. The author 
argues for the genuineness of the fragments found in Nepos. He 
calls attention to the curious Graecism habentes et praebentes 
molestiis desistere = mpdypata éxew Kai mapéxerv. 

Pp. 369-378. B. A. Van Groningen, Minora. 1) Place verse 79 
of Simonides of Amorgos, fr. ? Bergk, between verse 74 and 75. 
2) Commentary on (Aristotle’s) Economics 1345 b, 28. 3) Com- 
mentary on Lucian’s Podagra. 

Pp. 379-414. J.C. Naber, Observatiunculae ad Papyros iuri- 
dicae. Continued from p. 101. 

Pp. 415-426. J. G. P. Borleffs, De Lactantio in epitome 
Minucii imitatore. In some cases the epitome is closer to Minu- 
cius than to the corresponding passages in the Institutions. 
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Pp. 427-436. J. G. P. Borleffs, Ad libellum qui fertur de 
Mortibus Persecutorum observatiunculae criticae. Textual emen- 
dation of some seven passages. 


Pp. 437-439. Guilielmus Vollgraff, Ad Eunapii Vitas Sophis- 
tarum. Notes on six passages. 


P. 439. G. V., Ad I. G. XIV, 268. 


Pp. 440-442. W. E. J. Kuiper, Ad Stobaei Florilegium, Tit. 
98, 66. The passage is compared to Pindar’s 12th Olympian, 
verses 3-11. 


Crayton M. HAtt. 
Rutaers UNIVERSITY. 


XVIII (1930), 3/4. 


Pp. 161-170. P. Kretschmer, Zur Frage der griechischen 
Namen in den hethitischen Texten, accepts the following 
equations: Antaravas = ’Avdpeis, 
Alaksandu = ’Adéfavdpos, Ahhiyava = Vijanavanda = 
* -Owdravda (Asiatic form from the adj. fowdrevra), Lazpas = 
AéoBos, Agaburusijas = ’Ayaripows, A-ia-va-la-as = Alfodos, 
Tarvisa Tpoia, Assuva =*Aoia, Taravizan= Tpofdv; note 
the fact that Alaksandu of Vilusa was an ally of Muwattallis, 
and that Alexandros of (¢)Ilios was the guest-friend of Moty- 
los, although Alaksandu’s father had an un-Greek name Kuk- 
kunnis (= Kvxvos?). 


Pp. 171-199. S. P. Cortsen, Etruskisches: I. Zur Namen- 
forschung; 2. Zu den Appellativen. He rejects the idea that 
the Etruscan gentilicia in -tra are connected with the praeno- 
mina in -dur -tur, and discusses the extensions of the latter by 
a suffix consisting of a vowel; he seeks to interpret C.I. E. 144, 
556, 1154, 2269, 2341, 2490, 4282, 3791, 3832, 4482, 4539, Fa. 
1013, etc., and to establish the name Suri as that of a Death- 
goddess. In the second part, he discusses apa; halna, huSiur ; 
tapa(naia) ; snena(6) ; falas; versie; afumic Salén; ix; etnam; 
vac(i)l; hetu(m) ; lué lut; si-c Seu-c. 

Pp. 199-200. Erich Stolte, Nochmals zur Ceresinschrift (s. 
Glotta XVII, 106 ff.), notes that Demeter-Erinys, an embodi- 
ment of the nocturnal chthonic being of the Earth, was repre- 
sented among the Arcadians in the form of a horse, and asks 
. the horse may not have been the special sacred animal of 

eres, 


Pp. 200-311. Literaturbericht fiir das Jahr 1927. Pp. 200- 
241: Paul Kretschmer, Griechisches: Allgemeines (pp. 200- 
204), Vorgriechisches (pp. 204-206), Altgriechische Dialekte 
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(pp. 206-214), Literatursprachen (pp. 214-217), Koine und 
Vulgirgriechisch (pp. 217-219), Mittelgriechisch (pp. 219- 
221), Neugriechisch (pp. 221-226), Lautlehre (pp. 226-227), 
Flexionslehre (pp. 227-230), Wortbildung (p. 230), Etymolo- 
gie und Wortforschung (pp. 230-239), Syntax (pp. 239-241). 
Pp. 241-274: Manu Leumann, Lateinische Grammatik: Ge- 
sammtdarstellungen (pp. 241-244), Inschriften (pp. 245-249), 
Lautlehre (pp. 249-254), Formenlehre (pp. 254-259), Wort- 
forschung (pp. 259-274). Pp. 274-290: Wilhelm Kroll, Latei- 
nisch: Syntax (pp. 274-280), Sprachgeschichte (pp. 281-288), 
Metrik (pp. 288-290). Pp. 291-311: E. Vetter, Etruskisch. 


Pp. 311-316. Stefan Weinstock, Indices. 


P. 316. Berichtigungen. 
G. KEnr. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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The Day of Yahweh, by Witt1am A. Herper. The Century 
Company, New York, 1929. Pp. xiv -+ 565. 


In this book a scholar whose chosen field has been Classical 
Antiquity has made the bold attempt to solve the highly contro- 
versial questions of the origin and meaning of the Hebrew fes- 
tivals and of the Sabbath, together with their possible relation to 
the biblical term “'The Day of Yahweh ”, from which the book 
takes its title. In addition, Professor Hrrpet has tried to trace 
to an original “ ritual scheme ” the perplexing numbers of days 
assigned to these festivals, to show relations to, and parallels 
between, the Hebrew and the West-Asiatic religious beliefs and 
to prove that similar ritual schemes underlie many Greek fes- 
tivals and even Homer’s Iliad. It is a book of stupendous indus- 
_try and research, as a glimpse at the seven pages of scriptural 
quotations in the Index reveals and as is still more potently 
shown by the astounding multiplicity of Greek and Latin pas- 
sages treated in the copious footnotes. 

The book contains: I, Introduction (3-52); II, The Pil- 
grimage or Hag (sic regularly for Hag) (53-77); III, Pass- 
over (78-196); IV, Sukkot, the Feast of Tabernacles (197- 
249); V, Pentecost (250-280); VI, The Day of Atonement 
(281-322); VII, The Calendar of Israel (323-354); VIII, 
The Day of Yahweh and The Sabbath (355-441); IX, Affilia- 
tions of the Cultus of Yahweh (442-535); Index (537-565). 

It is not easy to condense the trend of our author’s thought. 
The introduction states that the important point of departure 
for the study of a religion, and particularly of the Hebrew 
religion, is the ritual (5); that ritual consists of action and the 
sacred story referring to these actions (5); that the Torah is 
a combination into a comprehensive legend of the beginnings 
of the chosen people of various sacred stories relating to the 
rites of Israel and Judah (6), and that the comprehensive 
legend was suggested by the Passover rites of ancient Israel. 
The author proceeds to state that ritual easily falls into a numer- 
ical scheme of holy days and that we must discern this numerical 
scheme in the celebration of the festivals (8-10). It is impos- 
sible within the limited space of a review to give Professor 
HEIpEL’s argumentation in detail. It must suffice here to indi- 
cate his most salient and, at the same time, most startling 
discoveries. 

The haggim, as well as the sabbath, were originally not days 
of joy, but a fast (19.20); there were also days divided in their 
character, comparable to the Roman dies fisst (21); the state- 
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ments of pagan writers about Hebrew observances are extraor- 
dinarily true to fact (23); the basis of all the festivals,—if | 
understand Mr. HEIDEL correctly—, is a sacred term of three 
days (25) and the weekly sabbath is not the basis of Hebrew 
ritual form (26); of this triduum, the first day sets apart the 
competent (26), the second is a day of wrath and of the depar- 
ture of the god (27) and the third day is one of release and 
return (27). To the triduum is added a fourth day (epibda), 
as a day of joy at the completion of the rite (27). This term 
may be repeated, so as to create festivals of six, seven, or eight 
days (29) and in such cases we frequently find an equation or 
combination of certain days, such as the third and the seventh, 
the second and the sixth (ibid.). The application of this “ dis- 
covery ” is manifold and far-reaching. HerpeL uses his ritual 
scheme to explain numerous allusions in the Bible, such as the 
parable of Jesus about the fig tree (Luke XIII, 6-9; p. 29), or 
Isaiah’s prophecy about the fall of Moab (XVI, 14; p. 438). 
The haggim (Chap. II) are for our author not so much proces- 
sions as they are pilgrimages, following: the triduan scheme in 
so far as they consist of an exodus, a sojourn and a return. 
Passover (Chap. III) is viewed not as an agricultural festivai, 
but as a pilgrimage rite marking the rebirth at a New Year's 
epoch, and as originally unconnected with the feast of unleavened 
bread. For this pilgrimage, the traditional story of the depar- 
ture of Israel from the land of bondage is only the mythos in- 
tended to explain the ritual. Furthermore, there were, not one, 
but many passovers, such as that of the manna and of the quails, 
and the passing over the Jordan under Joshua, as well as the 
passing over the Arnon and the Jabbok (179), where Jacob 
wrestled with the Lord. But Herprx goes further than this. 
He discovers similar passover rites also in other Oriental coun- 
tries: here he classes the stories of Xerxes’s crossing of the 
Hellespontus (184) and the crossing of the Euphrates at Thap- 
sacus by the younger Cyrus (185) and by Lucullus (186). He 
even finds an analogy in the tale of the return of the Heraclidae 
(187, 188) and finally in Jason’s crossing the Anauros river 
(189). Sukkot (Chap. IV) also is explained as a New Year’s 
passover rite, while Pentecost (Chap. V) is interpreted as a 
closing festival (‘azeret or epibda) of a festival term of 49 days. 
The Day of Atonement (Chap. VI) again becomes for Herne 
another New Year’s day, comparable to the—similarly explic- 
able, according to him—days on which in Greece a pharmakos 
was offered to atone for the community when it starts on a new 
year and a new life. I pass by the very interesting and valuable 
discussion of the history of the Israelitish calendar (Chap. VII) 
and turn to the eighth chapter, the Day of Yahweh and its rela- 
tion to the sabbath. HurpeL claims that there were originally 
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many days, at different periods, classed as Days of Yahweh, 
and that they always mark the close of one period and the begin- 
ning of another, or in other words, that these, too, are New 
Year’s days, days on which, through the wrath of God and its 
appeasement, a new life begins. He also claims, and tries to 
prove by most elaborate calculations, that these Days of Yahweh 
were sixth days, a number which he maintains is everywhere 
connected with divine wrath and with malevolent gods or 
spirits. He sums up the conclusions of this much ramified 
study (357) as follows: The Day of Yahweh is the day of 
judgement, of the final decision, it is generally thought of as a 
decision by battle; (396): the Day of Yahweh differed in an- 
cient times from the days of the Baalim neither in character 
nor in signature. In late Judaism two changes have super- 
vened: first, the day is no longer the second or the sixth, but 
the seventh or Sabbath; and the character of the day as well 
as the character of Yahweh are likewise different; (400): in 
the older time the sabbath was the Hilaria, or post-festal day of 
rest, succeeding a festal term of six days. Subsequently the 
character of the sabbath underwent a change, becoming a day 
of almost infinite taboos; (438): the week is the outgrowth of 
the festival term; the prototype of the Hebrew festivals was 
Passover, which was at bottom a rite de passage (see Van Gennep, 
Les Rites de Passage, Paris 1909), concerned with the transi- 
tion from year to year, (430): this (the seventh day of Pass- 
over) was the original Sabbath of the Hebrews; the Sabbath 
par excellence was the day of the half moon following Passover ; 
from here (440) its observance spread . . . finally to the weekly 
sabbath. The sabbath was, as falling between terms of six days, 
a passover or transition day and as such one of dubious asso- 
ciations. 

The ninth chapter (Affiliations of the Cultus of Yahweh) 
is the one which touches the Classicist most nearly. Here the 
author endeavors to show that Yahweh with his cult-forms re- 
sembles the Egyptian Set-Typhon, who, he concludes, was in 
origin a Semitic god and whom he tries to identify with the 
Seth of the Bible; he also was identified with Cronus-Saturn, 
with Dionysus, and, according to HEIDEL, has close relations to 
Apollo. These associations seem well-founded to our author 
chiefly on accout of his “ritual scheme ”, in which the second, 
third, sixth and seventh days play prominent parts. This stress 
laid on the numbers of festival days leads—and with this the 
book closes—to the surprising statements that Apollo, as Heka- 
tos, male counterpart of Hekate, is as much connected with 
the sixth day as the goddess herself is. And Hemet reaches the 
conclusion that both names etymologically mean “the sixth ”. 
This number six has made the strongest impression upon our 
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author: he ascribes religious and ritual significance to the fact 
that the main action of the Iliad extends over six days, and that 
the sixth day, the day on which Hector is slain, is clearly a day 
of doom such as he has interpreted the “ Day of Yahweh ” to be. 
Hector is to him a god or hero slain on this sixth day; this 
Hector, he believes, is merely a hypostasis of (Apollo) Hekatos, 
just as his mother Hekabe is a hypostasis of the goddess Hekate. 
The fifth day of the epic resembles for HrrpeEt closely the fifth 
day of the Hebrew Passover. Thus the Iliad conceals in itself 
a mystical, numerical symbolism, a fact that seems to him a 
proof of the affiliation of Apollo and Yahweh. 

This summary, lengthy as it is, does not do complete justice 
to the book. For all through it there is scattered in the notes 
a wealth of discussion regarding single points, many of which 
might well be made the basis of a separate article. No doubt 
the book will meet with varying and widely divergent receptions. 
The feeling of the Orientalist will be one of amazement that a 
Hellenist can be daring enough to invade a field in which he is 
confessedly not an authority. The Hellenist will be startled by 
the surprising comparisons and bold conclusions, and the his- 
torian of religion will ask himself, how far the author has 
proved his point and whether he has not been carried away by 
preconceived notions. Stimulating as almost every page of the 
book is, I fear that it suffers from one great weakness: the 
author is far too prone to discover parallels and similarities 
where sober judgment can see none. And he does not weigh 
sufficiently the trustworthiness of his sources. It seems to me, 
also, that Herpet has too easily succumbed to the seductive 
reasoning of Robert Eisler, who in turn is strongly under the 
influence of Wolfgang Schultz’s mysticism. This, at least, is 
the only way in which I can conceive our author’s insistence on 
the importance of numerical schemes, an insistence which be- 
comes startlingly incredible in his treatment of Hekatos, Hekate, 
Hekatoncheires and the six days over which the action of the 
Iliad is spread. Nor is he always reliable in his treatment of 
numerical relations. Thus (15, n. 1) I cannot agree with him 
that the biblical story of the Flood emphasizes the numbers 
%, 1%, 27, for these days do not occur in the same month, but are 
distributed over several. One would be equally justified in 
claiming that the emphasis is on the number 5, owing to the 
mention of 150 and 40 days, which might point to an original 
five day week. Nor can I see the identity of the third day with 
the seventh in the theophany on Mount Sinai. The second ap- 
pearance of God is rather connected (numerically) with the 
scheme of the Flood. The people are to be ready for the first 
epiphany on the third day (Exod. 19, 11, 16); on the fourth 
morning (24, 4) Moses builds the altar and goes up the moun- 
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tain; on the seventh day after that the Lord reveals himself 
to Moses (24, 16), who stays on the mountain for 40 days (24, 
18), so that we have, counting the third and the seventh day 
in the seven and forty days, the number 49, or seven times seven, 
seven weeks of seven days. A similar discrepancy between argu- 
ment and biblical text applies to the story of Samson’s wedding 
(Judges 14), where Herpet identifies the third with the seventh 
day. Verse 12 speaks of the seven days of the wedding feast; 
on its last day (15) the young men complain to the bride, and 
it is apparently seven days later (17) that Samson reveals his 
secret to her. Verse 14 seems to indicate that three or four days 
had passed in feasting before Samson propounded his riddle, 
and this points to a different term for the feast. It is also 
inaccurate to say (p. 34) that the Jews observe a Friday fast 
because they eat fish. As a matter of fact, fish is eaten on that 
day after sunset, that is on the Sabbath. The common explana- 
tion, as HErDEL undoubtedly knows, is that the fish represents 
the flesh of the Leviathan on which the pious will feast after 
death. 

All too frequently the argumentation is based on assumption 
instead of fact. A good example of this method we find on 
p. 64. Here Herne first identifies the planet Venus with the 
Oriental Aphrodite, whom he equates with the moon. Thus he 
is enabled to connect Monday and Friday. But all this is, 
of course, mere conjecture, and so is the connection of the 
cubic shape of the Kaaba with the problem of doubling the 
cube, which, because connected with the Delian Apollo, who is 
also called Hekatos, must point to the importance of the number 
six. That the number five also enters into the lore of the Kaaba 
is explained away as due to an, assumed, neglect of the base of 
the cube. Where in all this quagmire of conjecture is there any 
firm ground of fact on which one may rest? Equally fanciful 
is the statement (90, 91) that the Passover rite is the same as 
the rite of manumission. One can base no real proof on state- 
ments such as “ there is every reason for the belief that it (manu- 
mission) is commonly done at a festival” and “may one not 
assume that something like this primitive rite of release (in 
Rome) was present to the minds of the writers of the sacred 
story? ”, and “such a requirement of the law, if (Italics mine) 
it obtained among the Semites ”. 

The same judgment must be passed on the explanation given 
(116, n. 8) of the tradition that the throne of Solomon rested 
on a base approached by six steps supporting two flanking lions 
as “significant in view of the evidence that the ancient term of 
six days was regarded as a repeated triduum ”. 

There are also cases where it is impossible to find any warrant 
in the sources for the statements made by the author. On page 
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180 we read: one may recall the statement that Yahweh 
wrought a miracle on his (Jacob’s) behalf, giving him a staff 
wherewith he smote and divided its (the Jordan’s) waters. 
For Genesis 32, 10 only says: with my staff I passed over this 
Jordan and now I am become two bands, an expression, as I 
learn from my friend, Dr. Julian Obermann, which merely 
means that he went out poor and is returning rich. Why the 
bible verse justifies the assumption that “the practice of going 
forth staff in hand at Passover” is alluded to, is more than ] 
can see. But the story of smiting the river with the staff is 
credited by HEIDEL’s source, the Jewish Encyclopedia (V, 208) 
to Rabbinical literature and the character of these figments may 
best be judged by the other circumstances related by the Rabbis 
at this occasion, e. g. that Esau tried to kill Jacob with his 
teeth while kissing him, but found his brother’s neck miracu- 
lously turned into stone or ivory! Can one really base any 
scientific inference on such play of a fanciful imagination? 

I do not desire to weary the reader of this review by discussing 
more details, although there is hardly a page that does not 
challenge contradiction. This much I want to say in conclusion: 
the book is a work of stupendous erudition and makes stimulat- 
ing reading: but methodologically I can only consider it abor- 
tive and destined to have greater importance because of the 
refutation which is certain to come from both Orientalist and 
Hellenist than because it advances our insight into the growth 
of religious practice and the order and significance of the 
Hebrew festivals. 

Ernst RIEss. 


Hunter 
New Yor«K. 


Anthimi De Observatione Ciborum ad Theodoricum Regem 
Francorum Epistula. Recensuit Eduardus Liechtenhan. Lip- 
siae et Berolini, in aedibus B. G. Teubneri, MCMXXVIII. 
Pp. xix '+ 57. 


This is Vol. III, of the Corpus Medicorum Latinorum. The 
brief treatise of Anthimus, dating from the sixth century, has 
no claim to our regard from the medical point of view; even the 
history of medical practice could derive little of value from it. 
Its sole interest lies in its Latinity, if such it may be called. 
Written by a Greek living in banishment among Goths and 
Franks, and learning a modicum of Latin in Northern Italy, it 
is a curious linguistic document, for the study of which the 
indices (pp. 34-57) provided by the editor seem to give all neces- 
sary helps. 
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The editor’s work, so far as I can judge, appears to have been 
well done. This is not to say that his text is correct: how can 
one be sure that a text is correct, when the MSS are full of 
barbarisms? The editor tried to distinguish between the bar- 
barisms of his author and the barbarisms of the scribes; but 
how is one to determine the difference? Dr. Liechtenhan is 
doubtless laudably conscientious, but one wonders whether his 
criticism of the edition of Valentine Rose, not to mention Pro- 
fessor Shirley H. Weber, is altogether justified. The excessively 
full apparatus criticus bears testimony to the pains and patience 
of the editor; but what useful purpose can it serve? Three- 
fourths of the data is useless for the text; and only a palaeo- 
grapher could be interested in much that is noted. That would, 
of course, be worth all the effort spent upon it, if a conscientious 
palaeographer could depend upon it. But, knowing how fallible 
man is, the palaeographer will necessarily depend on his own 
inspection of the MSS. 

This criticism, which must be taken for what it is worth, con- 
sidering its source, is aimed less at the editor than at the authori- 
ties who presumably approve of his work and may be supposed 
to have directed his procedure. The result is a mine of ma- 
terial, which may be worked by others to great profit; but each 
worker will have to check the data given for himself. 


W. A. HEIDEL. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Oribasii Collectionum Medicorum Reliquiae, Vol. I, libri I-VIII. 
Edidit Ioannes Raeder. Lipsiae et Berolini, in aedibus B. 
G. Teubnerit, MCMXXVIII. Pp. viii+ 300. Vol. II, 
libri IX-XVI. Edidit Ioannes Raeder. Lipsiae et Bero- 
lini, in aedibus B. G. Teubneri, MCMXXIX. Pp. vi + 297. 


These volumes constitute parts VI 1, 1 and 2 of the Corpus 
Medicorum Graecorum. Dr. Raeder, who in 1926 gave us the 
Synopsis ad Eustathium and Libri ad Eunapium of Oribasius, 
progresses rapidly with his exacting task. He had, to be sure, 
the admirable edition of Bussemaker and Daremberg to serve 
him, but his edition is far from being a mere reprint of its pre- 
decessor; for the latter had omitted considerable parts of the 
text, such as books XI-XIII, which were taken over with slight 
changes from the Materia Medica of Dioscorides. Moreover, 
Dr. Raeder has made a fuller use of the codex Neapolitanus, and 
has diligently sought out and noted the parallels, in this aided 
by the incomparable knowledge of Max Wellmann. 

The text appears to be all that a general editor can be expected 
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to offer; if an improvement be possible here or there, it is likely 
to be the result of special study. The critical apparatus is brief, 
but adequate; and the proof-reading, as usual in the Corpus, 
very excellent. Knowing how prone one is to overlook a miss- 
print I have searched the pages in the hope of discovering one to 
keep myself in countenance; but I have failed. 

Dr. Raeder is to be congratulated. May he soon complete his 
edition, which will long remain the standard. 

W. A. HEIDEL. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Ovid: the Art of Love and other Poems. With an English 
Translation by J. H. Mozizry. London: William Heine- 
mann; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1928. xiv + 382 


pp. $2.50. 


The title of this new volume of the Loeb Classical Library is 
so vague that the reviewer must begin with a table of contents. 
In addition to the Art of Love and the Remedies of Love, it con- 
tains the De Medicamine Faciei, the Nux, Ibis, Halieuticon, and 
the “un-Ovidian ” Consolatio ad Liviam. The translation is 
good. A.A. III, 111, scilicet Aiaci coniunx ornata venires, is 
translated, “ What! would you come arrayed like the spouse of 
Ajax?” Brandt’s explanation seems better, “ Wiirdest du etwa 
als Gattin des Aiax in zierlichem Schmuck erscheinen?” R. A. 
203, pavidos terre varia formidine cervos, is rendered, “ with 
varied panic alarm the timid deer.” This ignores the use of 
formido (‘scare’) as a technical term in hunting; cf. Seneca, 
De Ira, 2, 11, 5, linea pinnis distincta ... ab ipso effectu 
dicta formido. P. 105, 1. 6, the printer seems to have omitted a 
word, something corresponding to ‘ parcite’. P. 108, 1. 619, 
has ad for at; p. 288, 1. 465, aras for ad aras; p. 294, 1. 519, 
inclusque for inclususque; p. 302, 1. 594, pareas for pereas. 
And the English pages have a few obvious misprints of proper 
names. By way of illustration of the Ibis, the translator adds an 
appendix, On Cursing in Ancient Times. 

W. P. Musrarp. 


JoHNS Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


Les nouveaux aspects de la question de Troie, by CHARLES VEL- 
LAY. Paris, Société d’Edition “Les Belles Lettres,” 1930. 
(Collection d’Etudes Anciennes publiée sous le patronage 
de l’Association Guillaume Budé.) Pp. 134, 1 map. 


This pamphlet is a republication, with some revisions, of sev- 
eral articles that appeared in L’Acropole in 1927, 1928, and 
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1929. M. Veuiay attempts to demonstrate two propositions: 
first, that the camp of the Greeks at Troy was on the Darda- 
nelles, as everybody thought until recently, and not, as Briick- 
ner, Dorpfeld, and others would have it, at Besika Bay; second, 
that Hissarlik is not Homeric Troy. He cannot accept Kara- 
Your, offered as a substitute site by V. Seyk, and proposes no 
candidate of his own. 

M. VELLAY supports his second contention chiefly by two 
arguments. (1) From the Catalogue of Ships it is apparent 
that the Greek army numbered about 100,000; and the camp 
of such an army would reach nearly to Hissarlik, which at that 
time was only about 1,100 metres from the sea. (2) The sixth 
town at Hissarlik is too small to be the Homeric city. But 
most readers feel that the Homeric descriptions of the fighting 
before Troy do not imply an army of 100,000 or anywhere near 
it; and though it is certainly a little disconcerting to learn, for 
example, that Leaf could walk around Hissarlik in eleven min- 
utes, still the sixth city is two-thirds as large as the citadel at 
Mycenae. Homer magnifies cities as well as men. Feeling that 
Hissarlik is too conspicuous in the Trojan plain to be altogether 
ignored by Homer, M. VELLAY accepts Seyk’s suggestion that it 
is the common tomb of the Greeks mentioned in Il. VII, 331- 
43 and 430-41. It is remarkable that this hypothesis was con- 
ceived, astonishing that it has won a convert. The author does 
not make his case more acceptable by his aggressive contro- 
versial style nor by asserting, for example, that “existence 
méme de cette ville hypothétique (sixth city) ne repose plus 
sur des documents tangibles, mais sur la seule affirmation de 
M. Dorpfeld ” (p. 3). 

The value and interest of the pamphlet lies in M. VELLAY’s 
discussion of the Besika Bay theory. His temper is anything 
but judicial, but he has read very widely, and his discussions 
can not be neglected by any one interested in the question. 

Since Homer clearly places the Greek camp on the Hellespont, 
the first requisite for the new hypothesis is a demonstration that 
the word Hellespont can be understood to include Besika Bay. 
There are passages in both Homer and later authors that sug- 
gest such a meaning, and Strabo tells us that some ancient 
scholars considered the word applicable to the whole northern 
Aegean. In 1898 Sieglin tried to establish this as a frequent 
use, and his view has won much acceptance; but M. VELLAY 
shows, in a discussion extending over 43 pages, that its founda- 
tions are infirm. It is certain that the word and the adjective 
derived from it were sometimes used loosely, to denote the re- 
gion near the strait or the strait and neighboring waters; but 
there is nothing that offers much support for the belief that 
when Homer says the Greeks fled from Troy toward the Helles- 
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pont, he could mean not toward the strait, but in a different 
direction toward Besika Bay. The best one can say is that if 
the bay is strongly indicated by other evidence, Homer’s use of 
the word Hellespont might not be a wholly insuperable objection. 

Ten arguments for the Besika theory are discussed by the 
author. To one, that based on the Opwopods zediowo, he concedes 
a certain validity. Another, based on the position of the Sca- 
mander, he would nullify by denying that Hissarlik is Troy. 
As for the other eight (and one or two that he omits) one 
agrees with M. Vetuay that they amount to nothing. On the 
other hand he adduces seventeen arguments against the theory. 
Two of these, based on the predicted destruction of the Greek 
wall (XII, 17-33) and on the division of the fleeing Trojans 
at the river (XXI, 1-8) have some force. Most of the argu- 
ments on both sides are very unsubstantial. 

If one disregards the Hellespont question and the universal 
belief of ancient times that the camp was on the strait (for this 
is a separate matter if Sieglin is right about the Hellespont) 
one site seems to be about as probable as the other. But those 
considerations can not be disregarded. M. VELLAY appears to 
have the right side of the question. 

FRANKLIN P. JOHNSON. 

Dvxke UNIVERSITY. 
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